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CHARTERIS OF AMISFIELD: 
NONE.” 

Having read Mr. Grant’s work of fiction en- 
titled Second to None, I can without hesitation 
affirm it to be a work of very considerable merit. 
But the object of this note is not to trouble your 
readers with my opinion, but to point out one or 
two facts which, as the novel purports to be an 
historical one, and is likely to pass through other 

itions, may not be deemed valueless. 

One of the prominent characters is a dragoon, 
who is introduced as the remaining male heir of 
the Charteris’s of Amisfield—a family of con- 
siderable antiquity in the shire of Dumfries. This 
unfortunate person is represented as having dis- 
mpated his estate, and having been so far reduced 
in his fortunes as to enlist as a private in the 
Scotch Greys. He is ultimately killed in battle 
in Germany. y 

It 80 happens, nevertheless, that the family in 

mestion had, very nearly a century before, been 

ssed of Amisfield, and the heir male and 
Tepresentative about the time of the novel was no 
& person than the celebrated Colonel Charteris, 
ose portrait is inserted in one of Hogarth’s 
tes of “ The Harlot’s Progress.” He was Colonel 
harteris of Amisfield, no doubt, but not the Dum- 
re Amisfield, which he either could not or 
would not buy back. There was in the vicinity 


“SECOND TO 


| 
| of Haddington a valuable heritable property bear- 


ing the name of New Miln or Mills, which ob- 


| tained a melancholy notoriety for having been the 
| scene of an alleged murder by a young profligate 
— Notes from the Issue Rolls, 262 — Head of King Charles | 


of the name of Philip Standsfield, who was ac- 
cused of killing his father. It was the last in- 
stance in Scotland where touching the body was 
made a part of the proof; and as the parent, when 


| touched by his son, bled, this was accepted as 


evidence, there really being little else to convict, 
except the fact that the father and his reprobate 
son were on very bad terms. Philip, nevertheless, 
was put to death. 

The estate subsequently fell into the hands of 
the colonel, who christened it Amisfield, the name 
by which it at present is known, and from him it 
came to the noble family of Wemyss by the mar- 


| riage of the daughter of Charteris to the Earl of 


that period. By some family arrangement the 
original destination of the Wemyss and Charteris 
estate was changed, the younger branch taking the 
Wemyss estates in Fife, whilst the elder one re- 
ceived in lieu the colonel’s lands and name. 

Mr. Grant’s dragoon, Charteris, had been vic- 
timised by a scoundrel of the name of Shirley, 
whose fate is a very wretched one, having been 


| worried to death by a butcher's dog in an attempt 


to rob his brother's house. Singularly enough, I 
heard a similar story upwards of fifty years since. 
It was told me by the late Gilbert Innes of Stow, 
the great Scotish millionaire, with whom, when a 
youth, I was well acquainted. The event oc- 
curred in a family of great antiquity, of wealth, 
and position; but subsequently much injured by 
the conduct-of one of its representatives, who was 
hanged for murdering his steward. The date as- 
signed by Mr. Innes has escaped my memory, but 
the circumstances are still vivid in my recollection. 
A brother of the peer was extravagant and vicious ; 
so much so, that his relations had little inter- 
course with him. The earl was in the country 
when his housekeeper was directed to take charge 
of the plate, which, having been deposited with 
his lordship’s bankers, had been ordered by letter 
to be retransmitted to the house. Everything 
was apparently quite regular, and not the slightest 
suspicion existed of imposition. 

When the plate came, the housekeeper began 
to be uneasy and restless; with this feeling she 
went to the butcher, who was wont to supply the 
family with meat, and asked him to a some 
one to sleep in the house. He answered, “I'll tell 
you what I will do; I will send you my dog. But 
remember to lock yourself in your room, and do 
not, whatever you hear, venture out, for if you do, 
the animal will tear you to pieces. I will take 
the key of the main door with me, and call early 
in the morning for the dog.” 

The housekeeper did as ordered ; and, although 
during the night she was prevented from sleeping 
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by shrieks, barking, and strange noises, she kept | 
In the morning the butcher came, 


her room. 


when, entering the apartment where the — 


was deposited, he found a man dead on the floor, 


him. 
had passed from this world for ever. 


In the tale, one or two alterations may be sug- 


gested. There is an account of a chase after an 
abominable miscreant by the hero, who is aided 
by a bloodhound. The pursuit is uncommonly 
well got up, and the villain strangled, or nearly 
so, in his wretched cottage, by the instrumen- 
tality of the animal. 


below, and through this opening the villain is 

precipitated, properly enough; but why drown 

the dog with him? This is not poetical justice. 
Sir 


3asil (the hero) a landless baronet of Nova | 


with — on his face; the dog had strangled | 
e plate was saved, but the earl’s brother 


servant of the Lord Prince, of the King’s gift, in 
alms from the said King, at various times, in gid 
of his sustenance,—by cause of the good and long 
services by him rendered to the said Lord Prince: 
also on the day of the death of the said John, to 
celebrate his funeral, and for the expenses neces- 


| sary for guards for the said body incurred on that 


There is a trap-door, which, | 
when opened, discloses a rapid water flowing 


Scotia, is sent home with dispatches announcing | 


a victory, and bringing with him two captured | _ 
King-at-arms, sent to Devyses Castle, to see to 


standards which, under the auspices of the Duke 
of Argyle, are presented at a levee to George III. 


He was a lieutenant of the Scotch Greys, “Second | 


to None.” Is it not usual in such cases to give 
the bearer a step in the service? Ifso, why should 
the poor baronet not have got his captaincy ? 

J. M. 





NOTES FROM THE ISSUE ROLLS.—No. rv. 


The Lord Nevill, the King’s Lieutenant in 
Aquitaine, the second year of the King’s reign. 
(Mich. 5 Ric. IL.) 


1382. 14 Mar. The Lord Nevill, the King’s | 
| 8 Ric. IL, I find payments made to the following 


Lieutenant in Aquitaine. (Jb.) 

1382. 18 Oct. Jewels appertaining to Isabella, 
late Countess of Bedford (eldest daughter of 
Edward III.), purchased from her executors for 
the King’s use. (Mich. 6 Ric. II.) 

1382. The anniversary of Queen Philippa’s 
death kept on the vigil and day of the Assump- 
tion of the blessed Mary. (Jb.) 

1384. 8 July. Vessels brought from Drugone 
Barentyn, Goldsmith, London: One ciphr. silver 


| 


gilt, with cover, x marks; one ciphr. silver gilt, | 


with cover, x marks; one ciphr. silver gilt, with 
cover, 4/.; one water-pitcher of silver gilt, 42; 
one ouche, made in the form of an eagle, with 


3 sapphires and one pearl, 12/.; and one water- | 


itcher of silver gilt, 100s.—the King’s gifts to 
tuichard Marzey, Knight of France, going from 
France to Scotland through England by licence of 
the King, being an envoy of the King of Scot- 
land. (Jb. Pasch. 7 Ric. II.) 

A leather case for the King’s great crown, that 
it may be honestly kept, 26s, 8d. (Jb. Mich. 
8 Ric. IL.) 

1384. 9 Nov. In money delivered to Master 
John Waferer, being weak and poor, sometime a 


 & the Lord Treasurer and Chamberlain, xls, 
(46.) 

Money paid to the Treasurer for the King’s 
oblations at Westminster, on the anniversary of 
King Edward his grandfather, and Philippa some- 
time Queen of England, Queen Eleanor, and 
others; also for the Duchess of Bretagne, 40s, 
(1b.) [The Duchess of Bretagne, the King’s 
half-sister, was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Nov. 27, 1384. (Coll. Top. et Gen, i. 55.)) 

1385. Jan. 18. To John de Bello Campo, Con- 
stable of Devises Castle, for the maintenance and 
vesture of the sons of Charles de Blois, 1002. (J2.) 

Same day. Thomas atte Mille, serving the 


the honourable celebration of the funeral of one 
of the sons of Charles de Blois. [This son was 
Guy, as will be seen by the next entry, naming 
John only.] (J0.) 

1385. Tuesday, 9th May. Thomas atte Mille, 
serving the King-at-Arms, sent by order of the 
King’s Council to Gloucester Castle, to take John, 
son of Charles de Blois, being in safe-keeping in 
the said Castle, and to bring him to London in 
his retinue, before the said Council, &c. on the 
Monday after the Feast of the Holy Trinity next 
ensuing, 20s. (Jb. Pasch. 8 Ric. IL.) 

In various Issue Rolls from 27 Edw. III. to 


ladies as being or having been “damsels of Phi- 
lippe Queen of England ” : — ke’ 
361. Alicia Dantre (who the year previous is 
stated to be “a damsel of Elizabeth Countess of 
Ulster” ),—Alicia Preston,—Marie de St. Hilary. 
—1375. Joan de St. Hilary.—1376. Stephanete, 
late wife of John Olney,—Philippa Chaucer,— 
Philippa Pycard.—1375. Matilda Fisher.—1377. 
Elizabeth Pershore. —1376. Agatha Lyngeyn— 
1370. Elizabeth Chandos,—Agnes de la Marche 
[Was this the daughter of Agnes de la Marche, 
nurse of Edmund Duke of York ?].—1384. Isabella 
de Gildesburgh. ; 
The following are named as nurses of various 
members of the Royal Family :— Margery de 
Mounceux, nurse of Lionel {Duke of Clarence}; 
Johanna de Stodeleye, nurse of Mary of Waltham, 
the King’s daughter [afterwards Duchess of Bre- 
tagne]; Agnes Markaunt, or Agnes de la Marche, 
nurse of Edmund of Langley {Duke of York); 
Amicia de Gloucester, nurse of Johanna the King 8 
daughter; Margery, wife of Walter de Wyght, 
nurse of the Lord Edmund of Langley, the King’s 
son; Johanna de Oxenford, nurse of Edwa 
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Prince of Wales, and also nurse of Edmund of | 
Langley (on May 13, 1362, she is called “ the /ate 
Johanna”); Cristiane, wife of John de Enefeld, 
nurse of Thomas of Woodstock, son of the Lord 
King; Agnes Pore, nurse of Margaret of Wind- 
sor, the King’s daughter. “The Lord Edmund 
of Langley ” thus appears to have required three 
nurses in succession. To the above notes may be 
added the following notices from Rymer’s MS. 
Collectanea: 1349, Johanna de Oxenford, nutrice 
Edmundi de Langeley, filii Regis; Agnes Pore, 
nurse of our very dear daughter Margaret of | 
Windsor; Amia de Gloucester, nurse of William 

and Johanna, the King’s children. (Sloane MS. | 
4586, art. 118; 4587, art. 18; 4581, art. 157.) 

At an earlier date we find noticed — Matilda | 
de Perie, nutrice Johannis de Eltham ffratris 
Regis [Edw. III.] (Sloane MS. 4580, art. 81) ; 
Johanna de Boys, nurse of Eleanor, sister of the 
King (Eleanor, Duchess of Gueldres, eldest sister 
of Edward III. Jb. art. 116); and at a later 
period, Johanna Colson, nurse of Katherine, 
daughter of the King (Edw. IV., Sloane MS. 
4615, art. 55.) HERMENTRUDE. 


HEAD OF KING CHARLES I. 


In the narrative of the execution of Charles I. 
in the Stare Trials, vol. i. p. 998 (6 vol. fol. ed. 
1730), it is mentioned that after the fatal event 
had taken place — 


“ The corps was put into a coffin, and the Bishop and 
Mr. Herbert went with it to the back stairs to have it 
embalmed ; after embalming, his head was sewed on, and 
the Corps was wrapt in lead, and the Coffin cover’d with 
a Velvet Pall, and then remov’d to St. James’s.” 


Sir Henry Halford, in his extremely interesting 
and minute description of the finding of the coffin 
of Charles I. in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, on 
April 1, 1813,* states as follows : — 

“On removing the pall, a plain leaden coffin, with no | 
Appearance of ever having been enclosed in wood, and 
bearing an inscription, Kinc CHar_es, 1648, in large, 
legible charactera, on a scroll of lead encircling it, im- 
mediately presented itself to the view. A square opening | 
was then made in the upper part of the lid, of such di- | 
mensions as to admit a clear insight into its contents. | 

were, an internal wooden coffin, very much decayed, 

and the body carefully wrapt up in cere-cloth, into the 

folds of which a quantity of unctuous or greasy matter 
mixed with resin, as it seemed, had been melted, so as to | 
exclude as effectually as possible, the external air... . . | 
At length the whole face was disengaged from its covering. 
complexion of the skin of it was dark and discoloured. 
The forehead and temples had lost little or nothing of 
their muscular substance ; the cartilage of the nose was 
gone; but the left eye, in the first moment of exposure, 
was open and full, though it vanished almost immedi- 
ately ; and the pointed beard, so characteristic of the 
Period of the reign of King Charles, was perfect. The 
shape of the face was a long oval ; many of the teeth re- 
mained ; and the left ear, in consequence of the interposi- 
i a 


* Essays and Orations, &c. London, 1833. 








| was found entire. . 


| Cheam, in Surrey. 
| composed of the identical 84 guineas which were found in 


| relative of its present 


tion of the unctuous matter between it and the cere cloth, 
. . When the head had been entirely 
disengaged from the attachments which confined it, it 
was found to be loose, and without any difficulty was 
taken up, and held to view.” 


It will be observed that these two accounts 
differ in two particulars; the State Trial report 
asserting that the head was sewn on, and the 
body wrapped in lead, whereas Sir H. Halford 
tells us that the head was found to be loose, and 
the body wrapped incere-cloth. There can be no 
doubt, I suppose, that Sir Henry's statement is 
the correct one. It bears internal evidence of 
being strictly true, and was moreover authenti- 
cated by the sign manual of George IV., then 
Prince Regent, in whose presence, as well as that 
of his brother the Duke of Cumberland, and other 
persons of consideration, the disinterment was 
made. I may remark that neither Lord Clarendon 
in his History,* nor Mr. Herbert in his narrative 
of the last days of the unfortunate King,t although 
they both mention the embalmment of his y; 
make any allusion to the sewing on of the head. 

H. A. Kennepy. 

Gay Street, Bath. 


RELICS OF NELSON. 


I enclose a verbatim copy of a quotation in the 
Times of Sept. 13, relative to a Life, &c., of Lord 
Nelson : — 


“ One of the most costly and interesting relics of Nelson 
is still extant in the possession of a gentleman residing at 
t consists of a small golden pyramid, 


the Admiral’s escritoire, when he so gloriously fell in the 
arms of victory at the memorable battle of Trafalgar, on 
the 2ist of October, 1805. After Nelson’s death these 
coins fell into the hands of Mr. Alexander Davison, of St. 
James’s Square, London, the intimate friend and navy 
agent of the hero of the Nile, and who, as a mark of lasting 
respect to his gallant friend, caused this pyramid to be 
constructed out of the coins in a quadrilateral form, each 
side containing the complement of 21 guineas. Upon the 
occasion of Mr. Davison becoming insolvent some years 
afterwards, the relic under consideration was, among 
other property forming a portion of that unfortunate gen- 
tleman’s estate, sold under the hammer by the auctioneers 
of the day, the Messrs. Farebrother, and the pyramid 
adverted to was at that period purchased at the sale by a 
SSESSOT. 

“With it are four large volumes, elegantly bound in 
purple morocco, containing the whole of Nelson’s original 
despatches. These important missals were on 
stereotyped upon vellum by “ Bensley” specially for the 
service of Mr. Davison: the only other copy of this work 
was in the session of the late eminent collector of 
antiquities, Mr. Beckford of Fonthill Abbey, and is now, 
we believe, in the British Museum.”—From The Water- 


ford Mail, as quoted in The Times, Sep. 13. 


As this paragraph contains some inaccuracy 
and as (when a youth) I had something to do 





| © History of the Rebellion, vol. iii. part 1. p. 398. 1807. 


+ Wood’s Athena Oxonienses, vol. ii. p. 703, fol. 1721. 
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with the matter, will you accept my statement of 
the circumstances, quite fresh in my memory? It 
is concerning the last paragraph alone. 


} 
| 


| 


My father printed Dr. Stanier Clarke’s Life of | 


Nelson, two vols. 4to. Dr. Clarke was Librarian 
to the Prince of Wales (George IV.), at Carlton 
House, Of this excellent typographical specimen, 
two copies only were on vellum —one for Mr. 
Davison, the appropriation of the other I forget. 


Mr. Davison, I presume, took his copy to his | 


place in Ireland. His house was burned down 
some years afterwards. Mr. D. had insured his 
vellum copy at some Dublin office for 500/. After | 
the fire the Directors objected to pay. He entered | 
an action against them ; my father was subpeena’d | 
to Dublin to prove at the trial that only two copies 
existed on vellum. One having been burned, of 
course only one can remain, of the destination of 
which I am ignorant; probably it is, as stated, in 
the British Museum. 

As to “stereotyping,” that is absurd: first, be- 
cause we never stereotyped at Bolt Court; and 
secondly, because it would have been altogether | 
inappropriate. It may be that, in saying four 
volumes, Mr. Davison had some MSS. constituting 
two volumes bound up to match with the two of 
Dr. Stanier Clarke’s. Mr. Davison, having lost | 
the vellum copy, probably had one of the paper 
ones (which said paper was better than vellum to 
show off the printing) bound up. One point is 
certain ; that if there be a vellum copy at the 
British Museum, there cannot be another “ in the 
a of a gentleman residing at Cheam, in 
Surrey.” B. Brensiery. 

[There is a vellum copy of Dr. Clarke’s Life of Ad- 
miral Nelson, 2 vols. 4to, 1809, in the British Museum. It 
is = bound, and kept in a case. We have re- 
cently had the pleasure of conning it over—Ep. } 


“ Antory anp Crieopatra,” Act IV. Sc. 9.— 
“1st. Soldier. . ° . Hark, the drums 
Demurely wake the sleepers.” 

Mr. Staunton has this note upon the word de- 
murely : — 

“ Demurely in this place is more than suspicious. Mr. 
Collier’s annotator conjectures ‘ Do early, and Mr. Dyce 
: merrily ;’ but neither reading is very felicitous.” 

But why suspicious, or why alter it all? The 
literal meaning of demurely is, customary, accord- 
ing to custom. The word is derived from the 
French word, de meurs. Now murs, means cus- 
toms; and that again is derived from the Latin 
words, de more—according to custom. 

Warburton says the word here bears the mean- | 
ing of solemnly ; and quotes this passage in Mil- 
ton in support of that opinion : — 

“ Come Pensive Nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure.” 


. 





But even here, the original meaning is just as 
applicable ; and he has no authority for “ solemnly” 
but the context: — 
“ Come Pensive Nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure,”— 
i.e. observing your usual demeanour, according 
to your wont. 

That Shakspeare, who so often uses words in 
their very primitive sense (and uses them, too, so 
correctly), intended it to bear this meaning, I 
have no doubt; indeed, I am inclined to think that 
it was the only meaning it did bear in his day. 
And if strictly analysed, it will be found to be its 
meaning now, though used reproachfully. 

This granted, the sense of the passage becomes 
clear enough : — 

«, ; . ‘ ° Hark the drums 
Demurely wake the sleepers,”— 


i. e. according to custom—the customary drums. 


| The word is extremely — when we re- 
| member the regularity of al 
| and that it was the morning drums—the réveil. 


military observances ; 


James Nicuots, M.R.C.P. 


13, Savile Row. 


A Cvurktovus Bravest. —Is not the following 
scrap, cut from a local newspaper, worthy of pre- 
servation in “ N. & Q.” ? — 

“ The following notice was lately posted on the doors of 
the parish church at Holsworthy, Devon :— 

“* Extract from the will of the late Rev. Thomas Mey- 
rick : —“ I give and bequeath the sum of 1007. in trust to 
pay the dividends annually to the churchwardens of the 
parish of Holsworthy, who shall openly give 22. 10s. to 
the young single woman resident in that parish whe is 
under 30 years of age and generally esteemed by the 
young as the most deserving, and the most handsome, and 
the most noted for quietness and attendance at chureh : 
and on the next day shall openly give the remainder of 
the dividend to any spinster not under 60 years of 
and noted for the like virtues, and not receiving pa 
relief.” The churchwardens will be glad to receive the 
names of any persons who consider themselves entitled to 
either of the above bounties before the 19th inst.’ T 


Mecuiin: Cuvren or Notre DAME BEYOND 

THE Dyte. 
“Icy gist la noble dame Elisabeth 
Egerton, espeuse du treprudent 
Chevalier Messire Guillaume Stanley, 
Coronel et du Conseil de Guerre 
de Sa Mat d’Espaigne la quelle tres- 
passa de ceste vie le 10 d’Apvril, 1614. 
Priez Dieu pour son ame.” 

Colonel Wm. Stanley above mentioned was 
buried in the same tomb 6 March, 1630, and also 
Roland Garedt, his cousin, 26 June, 1626. 

W. H. James WEALE. 

Bruges. 


Dr. Jonnson: “Wutcn.”—In a letter in my 


| possession, written by Dr. Johnson to my great 


grandfather, occurs the following paragraph, which 
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I think is worth making a note of, on account of | 
the peculiar way in which the Doctor uses the 
pronoun which : — 

«J have obtained a benefit play for Miss Williams, 
which yet will not be for her benefit without the concur- 
rence of her friends, among which she numbers you.” 

In his Dictionary, Johnson defines “ which” as | 
“the pronoun relative —relating to things”; and 
although he adds, “it formerly was used for who 
and related likewise to persons,” yet he gives no 
more modern instance than a quotation from 
Shakespeare. BEARLEY. 


Drat Morrors.—At Courmayeur, Piedmont : 
« Afflictis lente, celeres gaudentibus, hore.” 
At Visp, Switzerland : — 
“Omnes time, propter unam.” 
R. R. Dees. 

Wallsend. 

Exeiso-FreNcH.—A box is placed at the 
Charing Cross Station of the South Eastern Rail- 
way to receive donations for the blind, without 
indicating the particular institution in any way. 
The French are invited to contribute thereto in 
the following terms : — 

“L’Association pour le bien, etre (!) des Avengles Ac- 
cepterd avee Reonnaisance la moindre aide pour ses 


Fonds.” 
B. J. T. 


Gaver: Guaee.—lI find The Times habitually 

lls guage and guager, “‘ gauge” and “ gauger.” 
Surely this is inconsistent with all rule and pre- 
cedent. Guage and guager find their cguivdied 
in wage and wager; just as guard becomes ward, 
and guarantee, warranty. here is no instance 
that Iam aware of in English, of au being pro- 
nounced a, saye this one—the arbitrary pronun- 
ciation of the “ Thunderer” — brutum fulmen at 
least here. Other fancy spellings are “kerb,” for 
curb-stone ; “ berth” for Vivth (sleeping place on 
board ship); and “ fullness,” for fulness (Athe- 
neum). May I correct another misspelling, very 
common now-a-days? Millionaire should be in- 
variably millionnaire, as we write debonnaire in 
French. O. T. D. 


PERENNIAL SUPERSTITION.— 

“Je recueille autant que possible des renseignements 
sur les traditions, coutumes et histoires locales. J’ai fait 
dga plusieurs petites découvertes fort curieuses. Ecoutez, | 
par exemple, ceci - 

“J'étais, il y a quelque temps, la noce d’un mien 
parent, dans le canton de Boos, & la Neuville-Chant- 
@Oisel. Les mariés, & leur grand effroi, durent étrenner la | 
nouvelle mairie. Aucun mariage avant le leur n’y avait 
eneore été fait. Savez-vous ce qui les inquiétait? C’est 
que dans cette salle neuve on n’eit pas, pour la consacrer, 
versé la sang du cog. En effet, il ne se fait point de ma- 
riage & la Neuville-Chant-d’Oisel sans qu’on ne répande i 
dans la chambre des époux le sang d’un coq. 

“Cet usage vient directement de la Gréce et de Rome. 
Ii ne applique pas seulement & la maison qu’habiteront 
les nouveaux mariés, il doit l’étre aussi & la salle des ma- 





riages, au moins & son inauguration. On n’osait avouer 
au maire ce désir de ne point renoncer & cette tradition, 


| mais on n’osait non plus se marier dans un lieu ot n’aurait 


pas été versé le sang du coq. Mon parent et sa fiancée 
eurent recours & un biais: ils demandérent au maire la 
permission de faire le repas de noce dans la mairie méme ; 


| le maire, qui est un homme d’esprit, devina parfaitement 


le motif de la demande, & laquelle il consentit ; le repas 
se fit et se prépara dans la mairie ; l’on y put ainsi laisser 
tombre quelques gouttes du sang qui devait porter chance 
aux jeunes époux. 

“ N’est-il pas étrange qu’un tel usage ait survécu de 
prés de deux mille ans a la religion qui en faisait un de- 
voir? 

“Vous voyez, monsieur, qu’il fait bon, comme vous 
lavez dit, d’avoir l’eil & tout; on s’instruit & regarder 
autour de soi presque autant qu’a lire.” —Le Siecle, Aug. 
28, 1865. 


The above evidence of the durability of a super- 
stition seems to me worth preserving in “N. &Q.” 
FItzHoPKINS. 
Malines. 
* 


Queries. 


Anonymovs Work. — 


“Eprretatis Encomium: or, the Praise of Drunken- 
ness ; wherein is authentically, and most evidently proved, 
the necessity of frequently getting Drunk ; and, that the 
Practice of getting Drunk is most ancient, primitive, and 
catholick. Confirmed by the Example of Heathens, Turks, 
Infidels, primitive Christians, Saints, Popes, Bishops, 
Doctors, Philosophers, Poets, Free-Masons, and other 
Men of Learning in all Ages. By Boniface Oinophilus 
de Monte Frasconi, A.B.C. London, 1723, 12mo, with 


Srontispiece.” 


I am not aware that anything is known as to 
the author of the above tract. I copy the follow- 
ing from the Country Journal ; or, the Craftsman, 
July 15, 1727: — 

“ Advertisement to the Publick. 

“T thought I had secured myself from all censure, 
when, in the Preface to a little Piece (composed for uni- 
versal Entertainment and Instruction), entitled Ebrietatis 
Encomium: or, the Praise of Drunkenness, &c., I have 
deelared that, ‘I am very well contented the World should 
believe me as much a Drunkard as Erasmus (who wrote 
the Praise of | was a Fool, and weigh me in the 
same Balance.’ The Translator of Erasmus is now (de- 
servedly) a Right Reverend Prelate, and to him I appeal 
for the innocence of my Performance ; wherein (after the 
same Manner Erasmus has established Folly) ‘I have 
evidently proved the necessity of frequently getting Drunk, 
and shewn that the Practice of it is most Ancient, Primi- 
tive and Catholick. Illustrated by the examples of Turks, 
Infidels, Heathens, and Hereticks, Doctors, Philosophers, 
Poets, Free-Masons, and other Men of Learning in all 
Ages.’ So that I now hope so useful a Treatise may 
(without any Molestation) be sold as usual, by Mr. Curt, 
in the Strand, to whom I gave it, to print; as my own 
Act and Deed. 

“ R 

“ Southampton, June 27, 1727.” 

It is possible, though not probable, that the 
above isa puffing advertisement by Curll. 1 think 
it genuine, and send it as a query, hoping that it 


Ts 





R. 
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may be the key by which some reader of “N.& Q. 
may give the full name of the author of this curi- 
ous but well known tract. W. Ler. 


Joun Battey.—I shall be glad of any parti- 
culars of this gentleman, better known from the 
cognomen Jack Bailey, who was the chief pro- 
moter of the fashionable acquirement of driving 
four-in-hand. A box-seat alongside of John Bailey 
from London to Oxford, and vice versd, on the 
Birmingham post-coach, was usually booked for a 
fortnight in advance. He lived and died much 
respected, and bequeathed to Sir Henry Peyton, 
the second baronet, his silver watch, the regulator 
or time-piece in all his journeys between the 
George and Blue Boar, Holborn, and the Angel 
Inn at Oxford. . 

Mrs, E. Batrye.—This lady published Giuliano 
de Medicis and other Poems, 1833, Southwell. Is 
Giuliano de Medicis a drama, or does the volume 
contain any dramatic poetry ? R. [yexts. 





” 


BrsiioGRaAPHicaL QveErtEs. —Is anything 


known of the authorship, and what is the date, | y . 
defective and inaccurate. 


of Pasquine in a Traunce,* &c.? London, printed 
by Wm. Seres, 4to (see Watt, «. v. Seres). Who 
wrote A Voyage through Hell, &c.? London: 
Richardson & Co. 1770, 8vo; Moloch turned Pain- 
ter? London: Organ, 1771, 4to; and A Discourse 
on the Four Last Things, &c.? London: Wilson 
& Fell, 1763, 8vo. A. CHALLSTETH. 
Gray’s Inn. 


“Tue Canrvet” (3 vols. 8vo. Norwich, 1794-5.) | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








(34 S. VIII. Seer. 30, 65, 





——. 


What Government is best adapted for the Re- 
search of Truth ?—4. Stanzas on the 29th of May, 
—5. Ode to Moderation.—6. Expenditure in War 
and Peace. —7. On Oppression. —8. Love and 
Patriotism.—9. Simplicity of Ancient Manners,— 
10. Public Charities. Q. 
Casa, Garropout, Repr. —In A Letter on the 
present State of Learning in Europe, London, 1709, 
pp. 184, Casa, Garropoli, and Redi, are called 
“forgotten rhymesters,” and “ vile flatterers of 
Louis XIV.” I wish to know whom the writer 
means. The only name of the above which | 
know is Redi, and I do not think that the author 
of Bacco in Toscana is intended. E. N. 


CuristeNpoM.— When was the word Christen- 
dom first used as a collective noun to denote the 
— of the globe in which Christianity prevails? 

Vhat corresponding term is there in Latin or 
P. 8. C, 


DeLtavaL or Seaton Detavat.—Where is to 
be found any good genealogical account of this 
family? All the notices that I have seen are 
The late Lord Delaval 
claimed to be nineteenth in descent from Gilbert 
de la Val, one of the barons who was in arms 
against King John; and — 

“To commemorate the actions of his ancestor, his sup- 
porters were two barons in complete armour, but without 
their helmets, all proper, the dexter one holding in his 
right hand a sealed deed inscribed “ Magna Charta,” and 


Italian ? 


| in his left a drawn sword resting on the shield, and the 


Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” tell me | 


who were the authors of the following articles in 
the above-named work ? — 

(Vol. I.)—1. Preface.—2. Honorius.—3. What 
constitutes a Man?—4. The Rights of Juries.— 
5. Party Spirit—6. The Necessity of a Reform. 

(Vol. Tt)—1. The present Situation of the 
Country.—2. The Code of Nature. —3. The 
Vision.—4. Necessity of a Convention.—5. Public 
Ss ing.—6. On Primogeniture.—7. “ The Feare- 
fule Harte,” &.— 8. Effects of War.—9. A 
Rhapsody.—10. March to Leicester.—11. Ode in 
Imitation of Callistratus—12. A Dream. —13. 
The Soldier.—14. Waste Lands. —15. Popular 
Societies.—16. The English Constitution, | 
17, Lines on Bishop Corbet.—18. Origin of De- 
spotism. — 19. Standing Armies. —20. Lines to 
Sylvia.—21. The Art of leading the Public Mind. 

(Vol. IIL.)—1. Suspension of Habeas Corpus 
Act.—2. The Custom of Praying for Kings.—3. 


[* Pasquine in a Traunce, by W. P., printed by W. 
Seres [1570 ?), and again by Thomas Este, Lond. 1584, 
ito, is a translation of a work by Coelius Secundus Curio, 
Professor of Eloquence at Lausenne and Basle, entitled 
Pasquillus Ecstaticus, una cum aliis etiam aliquot sanc- 
tis pariter et lepidis dialogis, quibus precipua religionis 
nostre capita elegantissime explicantur, Basle, 8vo, 1544, 
et Geneve, 8vo, 1667.—Eb. ] 


sinister one holding a spear with a banner gules fringed 
and charged with a lion passant guardant, or, being the 
arms of William I., cousin to one of the ancient Barons 


| of this name, who also carried one of his head banners 


when he invaded England.”—Thomson’s Magna Charta, 
$10, 311. 
E. H. A. 


Drvuipism. — Although I find séveral articles 
relating to Druidism scattered through “N. &Q.,” 
yet the questio verata of the derivation of the 
word has not been discussed. Perhaps you or one 
of your learned correspondents would kindly supply 
the most plausible conjecture on this subject sup- 
ported by authorities. MANCUNTENSIS. 


Exc LowEse. —The arms of this family, often 
borne by members of the Gorges family in the 
sixth quartering of their shield, has been the sub- 
ject of so many mistakes in its description that it 
is almost impossible to decide on the correct one. 
On the tomb of Sir Edward Gorves and Anne 
Howard his wife in the chancel of Wraxall church, 
Somersetshire, the arms are painted thus: “ Arg. 
a chev. btw. 3 crosses patée sa.” 

On a shield over the fire-place in the large hall 
at Charlton House, Wraxall (formerly the resi- 
dence of the Gorges), they are represented: “Arg. 
a chev. btw. 3 quatres on dice sa.” 

In a sketch of the Gorges arms taken out of 


_ the Heralds’ College many years ago, and on 
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which is this note “ Visitation of Somersetshire, 
1628,” they are thus drawn: “ Arg. a chey. btw. 
$ billetts sa. guttée d'eau,” four on each. 

Which of these is correct? Where can I ob- 
tain an authority for the correct drawing of the 
arms? How did the Gorges family claim to quar- 
ter them ? T. B. ALLEN. 

“Tue Book or Exnocn.” — Many works have 
appeared on this subject. I find two German 
cations frequently referred to; viz. (1) Das Buch 
Henoch in vollstindiger Uebersetzung, mit fort- 
laufendem Commentir, §c., von Andr. G. Hoffmann 
(Jena. Zweite Abtheilung, 8vo, 1838); (2) Das 
Buch Henoch, §c., von Dr. A. Dillmann (Leipzig, 
1853.) 

As I have not seen either of these works, can 
any of your correspondents inform me if Dr. Dill- 
mann has thrown any additional light on the so- 
called Book of Enoch? I understand he has 
written a very valuable “ Introduction.” 

J. Darton. 


Errerams.—I shall be glad to know the authors 
of the following works :— 

“Epigrams of Martial, Englished, with some other 
pieces, Ancient and Modern.” 8vo. 1695. 


of the Council of Trent is quoted (apparently from 


Sleidan, but I am unable to verify it), which, 
after stating that concupiscence remains in the 
baptized, but that its guilt is washed away in the 
Sacrament, goes on to say that the Virgin Mary 


| is not included in the decree, but that that is to 


| 


be held which Sixtus IV. had defined. There the 


| quotation ends; but the historian proceeds to say, 


‘if this is correct ? 


with an apparent reference to Sleidan and Maim- 
bourg, or one of them, that that Pope had de- 
clared heretics all those who should maintain that 
the Virgin was conceived in original sin. 

May I ask your learned correspondent F. C. H. 
And if so, where the authority 
for it is to be found? It seems to assert as de fide 
the Immaculate Conception, which I thought till 
recent times had never been held as more than a 
=~ and probable opinion in the Church of 

tome. See, for example, Massillon’s Sermons on 
the Conception. LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

OXFORDSHIRE Minit1A.— I am collecting ma- 
terials for a sketch of the early history of this 


| corps, 1778-1814, and would feel greatly obliged 


“A Book of New Epigrams, by the same hand that | 


translated Martial.” vo. 1695. 
“New Epigrams.” Part 2. 8vo. 
“A Court of Judicature in imitation of Libarius, with 


New Epigrams, by the hand that translated Martial. 8vo. | 


1697.” 

“Odes and Elogies upon Divine and Moral Subjects.” 
Svo. 1698. 

Cuatx-Dowy. 

Tae Fentans.— In the discussions which have 
appeared on the subject of the Fenians, I have 
been much surprised to see no reference to the 
dialogue in Seott’s Antiguary, on this subject, be- 
tween Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck and Captain Hector 
Macintyre. The latter quotes a passage from a 
Celtic poem, in which mention is made of the 
“bare-armed Fenians.” 
adventure with the “ phoca,” which all readers of 
the book will recollect. Where did Scott find the 
“ Fenians ” ? ; 

“Farr Pray 1s a Jewer.” — Can any of your 
correspondents say where this saying is to be 
found ? H. M. Herts. 


Homer.—It is hazardous to ask Homeric ques- 


tions, as the answers may be overwhelming. I am | 


collecting matter relating to translations, and shall 
be obliged by information as to any in Danish, 
Icelandic, or Dutch. I do not ask for criticism, there 
not being room for it in “ N. & Q.,” but wish to 
know of each whether it is thought to be 1, faith- 
ful to the words? 2, to the spirit? 3, poetical in 
its own language? 4, of any value ? E. N. H. 


IMMACULA TE Concertion.—In Scott’s Continu- 
ation of Milner's Church History (i. 443), a decree 


| George III. ? * 


It occurs just before the 


for any information not to be found in “The Army 
Lists.” A. M. Harte. 

United Service Club, Dublin. 

Pincos, THE ENGRAVERS. — Can any of your 
readers give me any particulars of the lives of the 
Pingos, father and son, who were engravers to the 
Mint during a considerable part of the reign of 
NUMISMATICUS. 


Sere or Dustin: Earty Eptscopat Recorps.— 
What early episcopal records are still preserved 
of the see of Dublin? Has the “ Repertorium 
Viride’ ever been printed; and, if so, when? 
What transcripts (if any) of early episcopal regis- 
ters of this see are to be found in the public 
libraries of Dublin ? AITKEN IRVINE. 


Tennyson’s “May Qveex.”—In Mr. C. 
Knight's Half Hours with the best Authors, it is 


a ‘ . . 
| stated that Tennyson’s first volume of Poems was 


published in 1830. I should be obliged if some 
one of your readers would inform me in what 
year the third part, or what is called “ the con- 
clusion” of The May Queen first appeared. 
8. 8. 8. 
Mrs. E. Hitt Trotrer, published in 1838, at 
Kensington, Cindabright, 1 Drama, and Poems. 
Can any of your readers inform mo whether the 
authoress was a native of Scotland, and whether 
she published any other works ? R. INGwis. 
Mary CLrarE WARNER.—Who was Mary Clare 
Warner, aged twenty-five, who was professed in 





[* Some brief notices of Thomas Pingo, sen., are given 
in Noble’s College of Arms, p. 426; and in Kugler’s 
Kiinstler-Lexicon, xi.320. He is also incidentally noticed 
in “N. & Q.” 24 §, ii. 494; v. 417, 418.—Ep.] 
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1667 at the poor Clares of Gravelines? Lady 
Warner (Clare of Jesus Warner) was thirty-one 
at her profession in the same year, and her chil- 
dren were mere infants at the time. Tuvs. 


Wasuine Hanns anv Freer perore MEALs. — | 


At the present day it is customary before sitting 
down to dinner, &c., for persons to wash their 
hands. This, in a sanitary point of view, is quite 

roper, but I wish to ascertain if our Hebrew 
ie do not practise it as a ceremony of another 
description. There are many instances in Genesis 
of the feet being washed before meals; and also the 
instance of our Blessed Redeemer at his Last 


Supper. Is it still a ceremony amongst the He- | 
brews? It is as ancient as Abraham. 
S. RepMonD. 
Liverpool. 


Aueries with Answers. 


BrecicaL VERSIFICATIONS IN Ene@LIsH.— Mr. | 


BaRHAM mentions (3 S. viii. 201) an anonymous 
version of Solomon's Song. Is it one in four can- 
tos, entitled the Fair Circassian? I had such a 
poem, published in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, so called, meretriciously written; evi- 
dently the canticles formed into a dramatic poem, 
accompanied by other amatory verses, and a piti- 
ful lament for the young and talented scholar 
who had died from the cruelty of his mistress. 
I have searched in vain for the volume in the 
curiose of my books. I have forgotten also the 
source from which I derived my information, that 
the unhappy author was the voluminous trans- 
lator Creech, of whom little seems to be known 
but his tragical death, and that involved in 
mystery. Lowndes has I see a pamphlet men- 
tioned thus, under art. “ Creech, Thomas” : — 

“ A Step to Oxford ; or a Mad Essay on the Rev. Mr. 
Thos. Creech hanging himself, as it is said, for Love; 


with the Character of his Mistress in a Letter to a Person | 


. 


of Quality. 
2386. 7s. 6d. 


London, 1704. 4to.” 12 leaves. Boswell, 

I should like this memorandum to elicit some- 
thing more of Creech and his career, if Mr. 
Nichols’s, or other works of literary anecdote, 
can furnish such additions. J.A.G. 


[The Fair Circassian, a Dramatic Performance, done 
from the Original by a Gentleman-Commoner of Oxford, 
1720, 4to. is by Dr Samutl Oromall. The Seng of Sale 
mon has also been versified by D. Fenner (Anon.), 1587, 


8vo; by G. S. i.e. George Sandys, 1642, 4to; Anon. | 
1653, 8vo ; by J. Lloyd (Anon.), 1681, 4to ; by R. Flem- 


ing, 1691, 8vo; in blank verse by J. Bland, 1750, 8vo ; 
Anon. 1781, 4to, &c. 


plete list of his translations, in Wood’s Athene (Bliss), 
iv. 739. But Wood’s account of him does not carry us 
down to his death, nor give us some particulars which 


There is an excellent article re- | 
specting Thomas Creech, with what appears to be a com- | 





may be found in Nichols’s Select Poems, i. 130. Consult 
also Kippis’s Biog. Britannica, iv. 432, and Hearne’s 
Diary, ii. 582. There was a pamphlet published in 1709, 
by H. Hills, in Black-Fryars (pp. 16), entitled Daphnis: 
or a Pastoral Elegy upon the unfortunate Death of Mr. 
Thomas Creech, with a poem on The Despairing Lover, 
and The Despairing Shepherd. The principal poem speaks 
of his death and the cause of it plainly enough ; and it js 
of quite sufficient merit to find a place in any life of poor 
Creech. The second poem was probably written in re- 
ference to his death, though this is pot expressed. It is 
on a person who hanged himself on account of an unre 
quited passion. The third is the well known little poem, 


commencing — 
* Alexis shunn’d his fellow swaina, 
Their rural sports, and jocund strains,”— 


and was probably written on the same occasion. } 


A Guess at AvuTHorsHip. — Christ's Bloudie 
Sweat, or the Sonne of God in his Agonie. In 
| Verse. Lond. 1618, 4to. By J. F. The ques- 

tion arises, who was this J. F.? Now, in 1629, 
the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, A.M., published The 

Historie of the perfect -cursed-blessed Man, in verse, 

and in the absence of any other claimant to the 
initials attached to the tract of 1613, I am in- 
clined to assign them to Joseph Fletcher. 

W. Carew Haztrrr. 

[In Jolley’s Catalogue, ii. 1143, a copy of The Historic 

of the Perfect-Cursed-Blessed Man is described of the 
date 1628, and it is there said to be “by J. F.,M.A., 

Rector of Welbie [Wilby] in Suffolk. Printed by M. 

Flesher, and are to be solde at the signe of the Greyhound 
| in Paul’s Churchyard, 4to, 1628.” Following the title is 
an emblematical print by T. Cecil, on the reverse of which 
is the Errata, with this curious remark : “ Errata are not 
many, and yet fewer in some copies, for as they were 
spied in the presse they were amended in the remaining 
copies.” To each section of the work is an emblematical 
print, and at the end is one of “ Man Triumphant.” Mr. 
Bindley’s copy of this excessively rare volume sold for 
237. 2s. 

About the centre of the chancel of Wilby Church, in 
Suffolk, is a brass plate with the following inscription :— 


“The memorie of the pious and worthily deserving 
Mr. Joseph Fletcher, late Rector of this church. He de- 
parted this life the 28th of September, 1637, aged 60 
years, 


“ Rectores bini simul hic sine pneumate vivunt, 

Qui dum spirarunt verus uterq; fuit.— 

Nomine verus erat prior, alter nomine Fletcher, 
Ke verus verum quem via vera docet. 
“ ‘Two parsons here under one stone are lay’d 

Who whiles they liv’d were both true Parsons sayd : 
The first was True by name, Fletcher indeed, 
Who left for all the True-way book to read : 
Who doth, though dead, to all the true way tread, 
Whose booke the true-way still the truth doth spread.” | 


Numper Forty. — Has the number forty any 
mystical meaning? Henry Cornelius Agnpps 
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makes it the number of ex piation. 
occurs as a period of time. 
40 nights at the Deluge. The Israelites w andered 
40 years in the wilderness. Moses was in the 
Mount 40 days. Goliath defied the armies of 
Israel, it is said, for 40 days. 


we have the 40 days of Lent. Then in Scotch 


4 ) 
Our Lord was 4 | specting Junius comes accompanied by 


days in the desert, and as commemorative of this | 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


It very often | 
It rained 40 days and | 


Law there are the 40 years prescription (usucapio | 


of the Civil Law); 40 days’ residence for esta- 

blishing a domicile, and an inhibition must be 

recorded within 40 days. In the Canon Law there 

was the 40 days during which an excommuni- 

cated person might seek ‘absolution. D. M. 
Glasgow. 


Although a measure of prominence is certainly given | 


to the number forty in the Bible, we do not apprehend 
that it is there invested with any mystical meaning. 
Should our correspondent wish to investigate the subject, 
we would recommend a comprehensive view; that is, 
a view not restricted to a single number, but one ex 
tending to such others as equally claim attention in 
Scripture. 
perusal of the article “ Number” 
honary of the Bible.) 


For aid in this inquiry we would suggest the 
in Dr. Smith’s Dic- 


Homer on THE AGE oF Nestor. — Will you 
kindly inform me as to what you consider to be 
Homer's conception of the age of Nestor? (Vide 
Tl. i, 250-58, Clarke’s edition). 
owing to the different significations given to this 
passage by Accius, Cicero, Horace, Ovid, and 
other Latin authors, besides the bewilderments of 
the commentators from Didymus downwards, I 
am puzzled exceedingly. Ido not know, in fact, 
whether to set the yépwr down at sixty ( 20 x 3), 
ninety (303), or three hundred (100x3). If 
you, or any of your correspondents, will illumine 
my darkness, I shall be much obliged. 

Prerce Eean, Jun. 

Woodridings, Pinner. 

{We incline to the opinion that, in the four Homeric 
lines to which our correspondent refers, it was never in- 
tended to determine Nestor’s exact age. By this passage, 
and by the line in the Odyssey — 

Tpls yap 39 uw pacly dvdtacda yéve’ dvdpav, 
iii. 245,— 
it appears to be intimated that Nestor had reigned over 
three consecutive generations of men. If out of such 
data commentators have attempted to make more than 


“meets the eye,” no wonder they cannot agree. ] 


Keyyeta Macavtay published in 1827 The 
Colony of Sierra Leone Vindicated. i 1830, I 
find this work referred to as by the date Mr. Ken- 
neth Macaulay. When did he die? S. Y. R. 

[Kenneth Macaulay died at Sierra Leone on June 5, 
1829, after a residence of upwards of twenty years at that 
colony. Gent. Mag. xcix. (ii.) 651.] 


| ceeded on the 


I confess that, | 





Replies. 
LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 
(3" 8, viii. 182, 230.) 

The revival in your pages of discussions re- 
many 
solemn recollections. Within a few months there 
have been taken from us two of your corre- 
spondents, whom the questions now raised would 
have stirred like the call of a trumpet. Not 
only, within that period, has the grave closed 
over Mr. Parkes, whose Franciscan investiga- 
tions promised to be of the very highest value, 
but also over that greater than Mr. PaRrxkgs, 
whose acquaintance with the whole Junius con- 
troversy, as with many others of the mysteries of 
our literature, I never expect to see equalled ; ;—] 
allude to the late Mr. Ditxe. With the calmness 
which marked his ——w of knowle dge, in- 
defatigably gathered up, by constant inquiry in 
all directions, he would have set us right in a 
few minutes as to the true bearings of Mr. Harr’s 
new documents. In the darkness which has suc- 
withdrawal of two such eminent 
lights, I would ask to be permitted to direct at- 
tention to the dates of these papers, and to solicit 
some further information on the questions which 
thence arise. 

The new documents show that on the 28th 
May, 1771, the request of the Commissioners of 
the Navy to purchase 1300 trees in Whittlebury 
and Salcey ects was directed by the Lords of 


| the Treasury to be communicated to the Duke of 


| insulted.” 


Grafton, as ranger of Whittlebury, and to the 
Earl of Halifax as ranger of Salcey. 

On the 7th November, 1771, a “letter from the 
Duke of Grafton, complaining of the conduct of 
the agent or deputy of Mr. John Pitt, Surveyor- 
General of the Woods, in reference to those 
1300 trees, was taken into consideration by the 
Lords of the Treasury. We may presume that 
that letter was written a few days, or at mogt a 
few weeks, before that date. 

On the 3rd December, 1771, Mr. Surveyor Pitt 
attended the Lords of the Treasury. The whole 
business was investigated. Mr. Pitt threw all 
the blame upon his deputy, whom he stated that 
he had dismissed. “My Lords” lectured Mr. 
Pitt on “the evil tendency of a proceeding of this 
nature.” Mr. Pitt submitted with exemplary meek- 
ness to be, what Junius terms, “ browbeaten and 
The Lords, as Junius also states, re- 
called their warrant, and the oaks of Whittlebury 
remained unfelled. 

All this was communicated to the Duke of 
Grafton from the Lords of the Treasury, in a reply 
to his letter, which reply was dated 13th De- 
cember, 1771 

Such is the order of the proceedings as detailed 
in Mr. Hart's documents. It agrees with that 
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stated by Junius. In his letter to the Duke of 
Grafton, we substantially find the complaint of 
the Duke, the dismissal of the Deputy, the brow- 


beating of Mr. Pitt, and the decision of the Lords | 


of the Treasury. But Junius’s letter which con- 
tains all these things was dated on the 28th 
September, 1771. (Woodfall, 1812, ii. 321, and 
ed. 1772, ii. 248.) How is the prevision of Ju- 
nius to be accounted for ? 

Cannot some correspondent give us a few par- 
ticulars respecting “ Mr. Phillips, of Cecil Street, 
and afterwards of Church Court, Temple?” Was 
he the predecessor of any existing firm of lawyers? 
And cannot Mr. Hart, whose diligence in bring- 


ing to light these valuable entries entitles him to | j 
| Blane “on Hare-Hunting from Xenophon” were 


universal thanks, discover some further inform- 
ation in the books or papers of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, or in those of the Commissioners of 
the Navy? 

Jouyx Bruce. 


BECKFORD’S “THOUGHTS ON HUNTING,” ETC. 
(3" S. viii. 146.) 


A few remarks from a Dorsetshire man may 


bellishments from the Antique, for general cis. 
culation. 

The author of this scholar-like treatise, whose 
name does not appear in the title-page, was the 
Rey. William Dansey of Blandford, in Dorset- 
shire, five miles from Steepleton, where Peter 
Beckford composed his letters. Itis singular that 


| Dansey makes no mention of Beckford in the long 


list of “ Bibliotheca Cynegetica” at the end of his 
Arrian, which he had consulted for the perfection 
of the work. Books in all languages, ancient and 
modern, are specified in this list, and references to 
the passages given from which he drew informa- 


| tion. 


| 


He observes that the partial labours of Mr. 


derived from Schneider’s Annotations. He would, 


| I am sure, have quoted Beckford had he consi- 


| dered him anything more than “a literary sports- 


| vernacular tongue.’ 
| than a literary sportsman. 


assist the inquiry in“N. & Q.” as regards the | 


author of the above work. Peter Beckford of 
Iwerne, Steepleton, who succeeded his father Ju- 
lines Beckford of the Island of Jamaica, as owner 
of Steepleton, 1765, was, as the Retrospective Re- 
view states, a most accomplished hunter, who 
“could bag a fox in Greek, find a hare in Latin, 
inspect his kennels in Indian, and direct the 
economy of the stables in excellent French.” 
His letters, very popular in their day, especially 
in Dorsetshire, a crack hunting county, were 
original, from his own practice and observation, 
and not borrowed from The Art and Pleasures 
of Hare-Hunting, London, 8vo, 1750. Beck- 
ford’s letters were printed among the treatises on 
hunting compiled by William Blane, Esq.,—title, 
On Hare-Hunting, from Xenophon, by W. Blane, 
Esq., Lond. 1788. But I do not find them in 
Blane’s Encyclopedia of Rural Sports, published 
about twenty years since, of which I have a copy 
with the title-page missing. r 
nor Beckford must be classed in their treatises 
with the prose Cynegetica of Xenophon or Arrian ; 
but there is a treatise, “ Arrian on Coursing; the 
Cynegeticus of the Younger Xenophon, translated 
from the Greek, with Classical and Practical An- 
notations,” which exhausts the Cynegetica only 
incidentally handled by Beckford and Blane. 
Two hundred and fifty copies of this work were 
published by Bohn, 1831, and soon passed into 


the hands of scholars and learned book collectors, | 


in whose libraries they are only to be found, being 
too deeply classical and too expensive, with em- 


I fear neither Blane | 
| doggrel of The Boke of St. Albans by Dame 


man wishing to enliven his communications by a 
reference to the Cynegeticus, and quoting it in his 
’ Dansey was something more 
His treatise leaves no 
particular of ancient or modern hunting unex- 
plained or unillustrated, the vignettes from classi- 
cal medals are as chaste as the text of the whole 
work is recondite. As a specimen of annotation 
to authors quoted, take this at the end of the 
list. “London, 1710: The Chase, a poem by 
William Somerville, Esq.” 

To this list might be added the French Cynege- 
tica of Gauchet, Pomey, Passerat, Xc., &ec.; the 
Encyclopédie Méthodique, Dictionnaire de toutes les 


| espéces de Chasses; and the Italian Cynegetica of 


| is indebted for a few remarks. 


Pogessi, Gatti, &c.; to some of which the author 
The catalogue 
might be amplified by the numerous tracts on the 
laws of the chase collected by Fritsch and Man- 
wood ; the “ Notices of Early British and Anglo- 
Saxon Hunting,” gathered by Pegge, in the Archao- 
logia; by Strutt in his Sports and Pastimes; and 
by Turner in his History of the Anglo-Sa.rons; and, 
though last, not least valuable, whether we regard 
the novelty of such a summary, or the elegance 
and classic taste of its execution, the article on 
hunting by Mr. Smedley in the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana. Of the English Cynegetica, Dansey 
adds, Somerville’s Chase is alone admitted ; the 


Juliana Berners, or the “ One sumtyme scole may- 
ster of Seynt Albons,” 1486, are too quaint for 
the present age. I confine my extracts to Somer- 
ville’s charming little poem in English. The wide- 
world hunting lore from ancient classics can only 
be guessed at by studying carefully Dansey’s Cy- 
negeticus, 1831, 
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NOT GUILTY. 
(3 S, viii. 208.) 

This plea, which is also called the general issue, 
is used for the purpose of enabling the court to 
try the prisoner for the offence for which he is in- 
dicted. The courts cannot try a cause, whether 
criminal or civil, until the plaintiff and defendant 
are at an issue; that is, until the plaintiff asserts 
one thing, and the defendant traverses or denies 


it, or confesses it and avoids it, by pleading some- | 


thing which avoids the effect of his confession. 

Now, a criminal cause bears some analogy to a 
civil cause. In the former case, the crown is the 

laintiff, and the prisoner is the defendant. The 
indictment states the cause of complaint, and 
answers to the declaration in a civil action by 
which the plaintiff states his cause of action. 
The prisoner's plea of not guilty answers to a tra- 
verse at common law. In addition to other pleas, 
the prisoner can plead by way of confession and 
avoidance, the special pleas of autrefois convict, 
autrefois acquit, autrefois attaint, and pardon. 

Now, a prisoner is generally confined to two 
modes of answering the indictment, either by say- 
ing that he is guilty or that he is not guilty. If 
he confess the crime mentioned in the indictment 
by saying that he is guilty, and persist in this 
course, the court cannot try the cause, and has 
nothing to do but to award judgment. But out 
of tenderness to the life of the prisoner, and in 
order that he may have the benefit of any doubt 


THE BED AND STATURE OF OG, KING OF 
BASHAN., 
(35'S. viii. 207.) 
The Orientals have no separate sleeping apart- 
ments, but repose all night in the same room and 


| on the same seat they have sat, or rather reclined, 


on in the day. These are best known to us as 
divans, which were merely elevations of the floor 
round three sides of a room, whereon cushions 
were placed. Nevertheless they had something 
like a bedstead when they slept on the house-top. 
The form of such bedstead is perhaps nearly the 
same as those described by Wilkinson in his An- 
cient Egyptians. These had a rest for the head, as 
the Chinese and Japanese have, usually of wood, 
and certainly as comfortable as the stone pillow 
which Jacob used. The Hebrew word for bed, 
meaning mattress, bolster, or pillow, is 7D, 
mittah, The frame to hold such bedding is called 
CW, eres, corresponding to our bedstead. The 


| latter word only occurs in Deut. iii. 11, Job vii. 13, 
| Ps. vi. 7, xli. 4, exxxii. 3, Prov. vii. 16, Songsi. 16, 


Amos iii. 12, vi. 4. There is no ground for the 
suggestion of Dathe, that the passage respecting 
Og’s iron bedstead (Deut. iii. 11) is a subsequent 


| interpolation, for the same passage is found in the 


of bis guilt which may arise upon the face of the | 


evidence alone, the court, at least in capital cases, 
will advise the prisoner to plead not guilty, and 
soensure to himself the benefit of a fair trial. (See 
Stephen's Comm. vol. iv. p. 461.) 

VERAX will see that the question guilty or not 
guilty is not a useless inquiry. The prisoner has an 
option of confession, though the court is, in capital 
cases, reluctant to take advantage of it. The 
court does not stand in the relation of father con- 
fessor to the prisoner. It does not wish to have 
his confidence ; it is a judge of his legal, not of 
his moral guilt. If he insists on confession, the 


same words in the Samaritan Pentateuch. “ The 
cubit of a man” is the space from the tip of the 
finger (not from the wrist, as Gesenius asserts) to 
the elbow, that is half a yard, and from the centre 
of the chest to the tip of the finger a yard, as both 
arms extended from tip to tip of the fingers make 
a fathom, or six feet. This is the rude system of 
measurement before astronomical and geodesiacal 
corrections were adopted. Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible (ii. 594) is in error in stating the length 
of Og’s bedstead at 154 feet, it should 134, from 
which if we deduct one-third, the usual proportion, 
we have Og’s height 9 feet; Goliath’s was a span, 
or 9 inches more. Now 8 feet 4 inches was the 
height of O’Brien, whose skeleton, 8 feet high, is 


| still preserved in Hunter’s Museum, Lincoln's 


Inn Fields. One of Frederick the Great's guards 


| was 8% feet high, and a yeoman of Duke John 


court will act upon it because, in the words of | 


Serjeant Hawkins (Pleas of the Crown. ii. 469), 


“it is the highest conviction that can be;” and | 


the court would be neglecting its duty if it would 
not act upon such strong presumptive evidence of 
guilt. But, unless it be so compelled, it prefers 
to have the prisoner's guilt established by legal 
proof by third persons rather than by his own 
confession. k 

The plea of not guilty has a technical sense. By 
using it the prisoner puts himself upon the trial 
by jury. It would be hard upon a prisoner to 
disallow him such a plea, as it is used for a pur- 
pose which is irrespective of his moral guilt. 

W. J. Trt. 


Frederick, at Brunswick, Hanover, was of the 
same height (Haller, Elem. Phys., xxx.i.). The 
ancient measurement being based on the space of 
the outstretched arms, which is the same as a 
man’s height, some little deduction from our 
reckoning in feet must be made, because the aver- 
age of the ancient Israelites, judging them by the 
Arabs of the present day, could not stretch their 
arms quite so far as six feet, still less could they 
span nine inches. 

The word Rephaim (rendered giants) means the 
dead; it also means the marvellous, because the 
size of the bones were marvellous when ascribed 
to men, such bones being perhaps those of the 
megatheria. Augustin was much interested in 
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keeping up the notion of ancieut men being of ex- 
cessively great stature, and seems to have made it 
a point of religious dogma: he found a molar 
tooth a hundred times larger than that of ordinary 
men, which he held as proof positive of the ex- 
istence of giants, in his sense of that word, big men 
( De Civ. Dei, xv. 9); and his commentator, Vives, 
is nearly equally absurd. There is no doubt that 
this saint’s tooth was an elephant’s. The practice 
of Egyptian sculptors in building enormous figures 
in the Soohees form, aided the deception of early 
monsters denominated giants. Even modern tra- 
vellers have told extraordinary tales of the Pata- 
gonians, for example. It is now well established 
that the lowest average height of the Esquimaux 
is 4 feet, being the least of all known people, 
whilst the Guyaquilites, the tallest, average 64 feet. 
The Hebrew word which properly represents a 
very large man, is 2°53, nafil, derived from the 
same root as the Arabic, Ju, Fal, an elephant, 
so called from its augmented size or bulk; it has 
the same meaning in Chaldee, Syriac, and Persian. 
(Gen. vi. 4, Num. xiii. 23.) The passages of 
Scripture referring to Og are Num. xxxii. 33, 
Deut. i. 4, iii. 1—13, iv. 47, xxxi. 4; Jos. ii. 10, 
ix. 10, xiii. 12, 30; Ps. exxxy. 11, exxxvi. 20. 
T. J. Bucxton. 


MEETING EYEBROWS. 
(3"* S. viii. 208.) 

In the following passage, which I transcribe 
from the celebrated work of Baptista Porta, your 
correspondent will find collected together the 
various opinions of the older physiognomists, as 
to this peculiarity of feature : — 

“ Conjuncta supercilia. Qui supercilia conjuncta habent, 
tristes sunt, et referuntur ad similitudinem passionis. 
Aristoteles in Physiognomonicis. Sed Polemon : Qui valde 
conjuncta habent supercilia, tristes sunt; quippe cum 
deceat ipsos tristitia. Adamantius non valde conjuncta, 
sed valde densa, habet. Ephesius: Supercilia conjuncta 
semper meeroris et tristitie signum. Supercilia ad 
nasum coéuntia, Albertus mcerorem, et sapientie# pauci- 
tatem innuere dixit. Briseis superciliis fuit conjunctis, si 
Dareti Phrygio credimus ; et animo simplici, et pia, et 
verecunda fuit. Ego autem existimarem, si pili rari, et 
conjuncti fuerint ; quod accuratos et studiosos indicarent, 
plurimos enim et eorum animi penetralia cognoscere con- 
tingit, et ita morigeratos esse. Albertus id etiam videtur 
sensisse ; si arcus videatur ad nasum contingere, lenem et 
subtilem, et studiosum esse in operibus suis. 
conjuncta Octavius Augustus habuit, Suetonio referente. 
Fuit enim et maxime studiosus, et in eloquentia et arte 
oratoria plurimum valuit, et multa scripsit soluta ora- 
tione, et versu, nec non peritia literarum Grecarum ex- 
celluit. 

“ Conjuncta et densa supercilia. 
pilosa ineptitudinem loquendi notant. Aristot. ad Alex- 
andrum. Conciliator vero, confundens superius signum 
cum hoe, ait: Supercilia piloruam longorum, et multorum, 
inepte loquelx, multarum cogitationum, et multz tris- 


Supercilia multum 





et conjuncta fuerint supercilia, impios, fures, deceptores, 
homicidas, et semper mala molic ntes notant.”—J. Baptiste 
Porte, De Humana Physiognomonia, lib. iv. 8vo, Francof. 
1618. Page 100. 

Winckelmann tells us that : — 

“ Eyebrows which meet are, as a Greek epigram re- 
marks, an indication of pride and bitterness of spirit.”— 
History of Ancient Art among the Greeks, 8vo, 1850, 
p. 218. 

It is to be regretted that this learned art- 
critic has, in this, as in so many instances, omitted 
to cite his authority. I do not remember such an 
epigram in the Anthologia, and shall, myself, be 
obliged by a reference. 

The opinion of Lavater may not be of much 
value to Crrit. He may, if he wishes, refer to 
the complete work ; meanwhile the following pas- 
sage from the methodical abridgment of Holeroft’s 
translation, may serve as an indication : — 

“ Meeting eyebrows, held so beautiful by the Arabs, 
and by the old physiognomists supposed to be the mark 
of craft, I can neither believe to be beautiful, nor cha- 
racteristic of such a quality. They are found in the most 
open, honest, and worthy countenances. It is true, they 
give the face a gloomy appearance, and perhaps denote 
trouble of mind and heart.”—P. 59. 


The foregoing statement as to the*opinion of 


| the Arabs is corroborated by La —_ (Meurs 


| stronger inference, it will 


et Couttimes des Arabes, p. 217); and we know 
that meeting-eyebrows are admired in Turkey, 
where the women encourage the juncture by arti- 
ficial means. (“Townley Gallery,” Lib. Ent. 
Know. ii. 54.) 

The physiognomical indication of the varying 
forms of the eyebrows is fully discussed in the 
Eighth Letter of Outlines of a New System of 
Physiognomy, illustrated by numerous engravings, 
&e., by J. W. Redfield, M.D., 12mo, London, 
1852. 

A word or two, in conclusion, as to the estima- 
tion in which, it is alleged, this feature was held 
by the ancients. It is true that it is often found 
represented on antique busts and coins; and there 
are many passages in the classic writers, in which 
it is mentioned, not only without disapprobation, 
but gratuitously as it were, and as one of the 
features of a charming countenance. In the former 
case, we may suppose that it was introduced for 


| the sake of pictorial fidelity—as in the bust of 


Julia, the daughter of Titus, in the Villa Medici, 


| or that of Plautilla, the wife of the os Cara- 
Supercilia | 


calla, in the Townley Gallery, British Museum. 
From the latter, though perhaps affording 4 
ye difficult to show 


| conclusively that this peculiarity was held by the 


ancients, in a much greater degree than by the mo- 
derns, a constituent of ideal beauty, or that by it 
was understood the doptey efypauuor, Which Lucian 
so admired in the busts of Praxiteles. Bayle 
marvels that Dares should have attributed it to 


titie hominem designant. Ephesius: Si multum pilosa | the beautiful Briseis, and suggests that, in his 
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time at least, it would have failed to elicit admira- | to suit those faces on which it is found. If the 
tion; and Winckelmann, while expressing his | ancients did admire it to a greater extent than is 
own dislike, wonders that the tender Theocritus | consistent with our standard of physical beauty— 
should have bestowed it upon the nymph of whom | which I am inclined to doubt—I can only say 


his Daphnis became enamoured : — | with Junius : — 
Kau’ ex Ta berpw civoppus xdpa éxGes idoira. . Non est qudd mirum cuiquam hic videatur anti- 
Idyll. viii 72. | quioribus usque adeo placuisse supercilia hunc in modum 


. confusa ; quum passim observemus alia multa, que nostri 
In I ly sses, to whom Isaac Porphyrogenete 8 | non sunt stomachi, veteribus in deliciis fuisse.”—De Pic- 
attributed the ovvoppus, it is more appropriate ; | turd Veterum, folio, Rott. 1694, p. 244. 
and it may be thought to add a fitting sternness | WItuiaM BarTEs. 
to the ideal Hercules, whom Herodes depicted, as Birmingham. 
we learn from Philostratus (De Vit. Sophist. 
lib. ii.), rv dgptav Aaciws tywv; or to Palamedes, 
to whom the same writer attributes dqpis fvuBaa- 
hotoas xpds tiw piva. Not that we are altogether 
certain as to what was really signified by the 
word civoppus, by which Hesychius would under- 
stand @ moral quality rather than a physical pecu~ | can find on the subject, may have some interest 
liarity. However this may be, it was the ueod- | for vour correspondent Ovnss. 
¢pvov, the slight interstice between the meeting | Professor Lawrence. in his lectures at the Roval 
brows,—the glabella of the Latinists of the iron | (oljege of Surgeons 1823, gives us to understand 
p< my ve te Ae py ae Nagy sg — that abundance of hair on the face and other parts 
- : a a of the body, is a characteristic of the white races ; 
Anacreon, in that — ode, in which the poet and the want of it of the dark ones, or, as he says, 
bids his painter friend delineate his mistress, ex- | the Mongolian, American, and African varieties. 


I have never heard any remark concerning this 
| peculiarity, other than that persons having it are 
“bad tempered.” This I have heard very fre- 
quently. 

The following, which is the only information I 


claims : — This absence of hair, he remarks, is rendered 
Td weadppuoy Be uh wos more striking by the practice amongst these na- 

Asixorre, mire piorye. tions of eradicating or destroying the hair, which 

Exérw 3° brws exeivn practice they often extended to the “eyebrows” 

Td AcAnOdrws civoppur and eyelashes (Lectures on Physiology, Zoology, 

BAeddpwy Yruy KeAaivny.* | and the Natural History of Man, delivered at the 

Od. xxxiii. | Royal College of Surgeons by W. Lawrence, 

Thus likewise Petronius Arbiter, in enumerating | F.R.S., Professor, &c., pp. 308, 309). 

the “points” of a beautiful girl, does not forget | Dr. Goldsmith also remarks, in his History of 
the — Animated Nature, that the Persians considered 


“Frons minima, et qu radices capillorum retroflexerat ; | “ large eyebrows joining in the middle” as a fea- 
supercilia usque ad malarum scripturam currentia, et | ture of great beauty (vol. i. pt. m. chap. 4). 
rursus confini i one ixta ”?. ‘s | * ° 
uni s confinio luminum pene permixta. Sat. Cap. I may pa as well add that, in phrenology, 
| the space between the eyes is occupied by the organ 


And Claudian rapturously exclaims — | denominated “form,” which is greater or less as 
“ Quam juncto leviter sese discrimine confert | the width between the eyes is large or small. 
Umbra supercilii!” .. | This organ, when large, is said to comprehend 
De Dept. Mon. ot Mar. v.61. | (amongst other things) a power of easily recog- 
Thus, too, Martianus Capella notes the nising faces, and a talent for drawing. 

“Pubem ciliorum discriminans glabella medietas.” | As the eyebrows are most likely to meet where 
Lib. ii. the space between the eyes is small, persons 
And Aristenetus lauds the — | having such will probably be deficient in these 
peotopver dunbepus ris dppis Bropites things. For further particulars on the phreno- 
Lib. i. Epist.1. | logical view of the matter, consult any book on 

: | the subject. W. C. B. 


T have only to add that, as far as my own 
Ton goes, I conceive that this feature is devoid | 
—. pongo! dl phrenological sig- __FRepeRick THE Great (3" 8S. viii. 251.) — 
Treen OR that, pictorially, it generally seems | The Matinées Royales have been several times 

printed, with considerable variations in the text. 
| According to Dr. Preuss, the editor of the works 








* Finely translated by T. Moore :— 
“ Let her eyebrows sweetly rise 


In jetty arches o’er her eves of Frederick the Great, who stoutly maintains 
Gently in a crescent gliding them to be a forgery, they were first printed in 


Just commingling, just dividing.”—Od. xvi. 1766. The latest edition (apparently differing 
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from all its predecessors, and professing to be 
taken from a more trustworthy source) was pub- 
lished in London in 1863. The question of the 
genuineness of the work was discussed at some 
length in the Home and Foreign Review, for 
January, 18653, in an article entitled “ Confessions 
of Frederick the Great” (pp. 152—172), and 
again in the same Review in October of the same 
year (pp. 704—711). F. NoRGATE. 


Tue Younger Pirr (3 §, viii. 239.) — Mr. 
Buckton says Fox spent all his money, his own 
and borrowed, at the gaming table. tt was also 
a great gambler. He seems by this manner of 
expressing himself to place these two persons upon 
a parin this respect. But what is fie authority 
for calling Pitt “a great gambler ? ” 

Mr. Brcxton speaks somewhat disparagingly 
of Pitt’s taste for the classics. In his speeches he 
did not often quote them, but when he did his 
quotations were peculiarly apposite. At one time 
when Wilberforce was particularly anxious upon 
some subject, he urged Pitt more than once to 
make it a cabinet question. Pitt one day told 
him that Lord Granville and himself were to dine 
alone that day for the purpose of discussing the 
question. The next day Wilberforce went anxi- 
ously to Pitt to inquire after the result. Pitt’s 
reply was :— 

“Nothing; while at dinner one of us made a quotation 
from some Roman poet ; the other disputed the correct- 
ness of the quotation. 
had soon on the table more classics than dishes. 
two before we had finished our classics, and we thought 
it then too late to begin discussing politics. So we are to 
dine together to-day, and classics are to be strictly pro- 
hibited.” 


Wilberforce himself told me this. It would ap- 
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Turner Famity (3" S. viii. 88.)—In the 
churchyard of Jarrow, in the county of Durham, 
is a flat tombstone, on which is inscribed the fol- 
lowing quaint specimen of Latinity : — 

“ Dormit in hoc tumulo mater genitorque Johannis 

Turner non humili natus uterque loco. 
Fijius en tandem preclara hac stirpe creatus 
Historicus medicus non moriturus obit. 

Eliz. Turner mater obiit Aug. 28, 1683. 
Johan. Turner pater obiit Jul. 1, 1693. 
Johan. Turner filius obiit Septemb. 18, 1697.” 

The names occur in the parish register with the 
prefix of “Mr.” and “ Mrs.,” which I presume 
indicate that the Turners were a family of rank 
and distinction. Above the inscription is a coat 
of arms partially obliterated, on which, however, 
three fers-de-moulin or millrinds appear dis- 
tinctly traceable. I should be glad of any further 
information respecting Dr. Turner, as notwithstand- 
ing this rather ambitious epitaph, all recollection 
of him in the neighbourhood seems to have passed 
away. E. fa. 

MALHERBE PepiGcREE (3"¢ S. viii. 181.) — The 


| genealogical tree of Malherbe is given without 


This led to a discussion, and we | 
It was | 


os from this that Pitt had a taste for, and a | 
nowledge of, the classics. He did not secede from | 


his parliamentary duties and retire into literary 
leisure, but whether in power or out of power, 
devoted himself to the interests of his country. 

E. Hawkrys, 


Havirann’s “Cavatry” (3 8, vii. 440.) — 
Captain Perey Smith (late 13th Dragoons) has 
written to me calling my attention to the query— 
“ Where can I get a History of Cavalry, by Capt. 
Haviland, of the Queen's Bays?” I beg leave to 
say that the work I suppose he means is to be 
found at p. 320 of the Aide-Mémoire to the Mili- 


any dates, and I have not the edition of his works 
which Mr. Masson describes, and must therefore 
confine myself to pointing out to him the termin- 
ation given to one branch of the English Mal- 
herbe family, that of Tacolneston, co. Norfolk, by 
the marriage of Amicia, its heiress with John or 
William De Ovedale. (Vide Surrey Archeological 
Collections, vol. iii. p- 66.) D. B. 

“To pruck a Crow” (3S, vi. 524.) — Up- 
wards of forty years ago I heard, near this city, 
the same reply — “ And I have got a bag to hold 
the feathers ” — made to the speech, “I've got a 
crow to = with you.” M. E. 

Philadelphia. 

Sarum Missar (3* S, viii. 209.) —The meaning 
of the terms—“ Cum regimine chori,” “ Sine re- 
gimine chori,” “ Quandocunque chorus regitur — 


| will be understood if it be recollected that the 


precentor chose two cantors to be rulers of the 
choir on Sundays, and feasts of the second class: 
and four to be rulers for the feasts of the first 
class. So that the “(Cum regimine chori” meant 
that it was a feast of the first or second class, or 4 
Sunday, when also nine lessons were read at 
Matins. The office of these rulers of the choir is 


| clearly explained in Dr. Rock’s Church of our 


tary Sciences, printed by John Weale, High Hol- | 


born: London, 1850. 
on Cavalry Movements, which were much noticed 
at the time, especially by yeomanry, the Worces- 
tershire yeomanry taking one hundred and twenty 
pounds’ worth. I have a copy of that work by 
me, and will willingly send it'to the inquirer. 
Francis Haviianp, Captain unattached, and 
Captain of North Somerset Yeomanry. 


also wrote Elucidations 
' 


Fathers, vol. iii. part 2, p. 136. F. C. H. 
Heprockx (3* S. viii. 205.) — Corn poppies are 
certainly called, in the Eastern counties, “ head- 
aches.” I have in vain attempted to get any ex- 
planation from the country people. Forby, in his 
Vocabulary of East Anglia, contents himself with 
this very matter-of-fact reason for the name, that 
“any one by smelling it for a very short time, 
may convince himself of the propriety of the 
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e.” 
prem and will satisfy no one, I suspect, but 
the vocabularist himself. I am quite of opinion | 
that this provincial name is a corruption of | 
hedioke. F. C. H. 

ForrreN Heratpic Works (3" S. viii. 207. )\— 
Mr. J. A. Montagu, in his Guide to the Study of 
Heraldry (4to, London, Pickering, 1840), speak- 
ing of Moule’s Bibliotheca Heraldica, says : — 

« There is also [in it] a list of some foreign systems of 
heraldry, but this part of the work is incomplete: to 
supply in part this defect, I may mention, among German 
authors, George Philip Harsdorfer, of Nuremberg, who 
was the first German who wrote on heraldry ; Theodore 
Hopingk, John Limnaus, and upwards of twenty others. 
But it is to Philip Jacob Spener, who wrote at the end of 
the seventeenth century, that the Germans are indebted 
for their best work on the subject; from his /nsignium 
Theoria seu Operis Heraldici, most of the other writers 
have taken their information. 





“In the Netherlands they have had John Lavens, 
Thomas de Rouck, and John Christyn. - 
“ The Swedes, too, can name John Ihre and Carl Uggla 


as writers upon heraldry.” . 6 
Joun W. Bonn. 


41, Bedford Square. 


“ Aytcvs Prato,” Etc. (3° S. viii. 219.) —Mr. | 
Brcxton appears to state correctly that these 
words are not in Cicero; but his objection to 
them will hardly hold. The substantive and the 
adjective amicus are in fact distinct, and so given 
in Scheller. In the quotation, the magis prefixed 
almost takes away the possibility of the substan- 
tive appearance. The adjective amica is used in 
a harmless sense in Horace—“ amica luto sus,” 
and probably elsewhere : and, lastly, the substan- 
tive amica itself—is often used in a good sense, as 
may be seen in the above Lexicon—“ Honi soit 
qui mal y pense.” LYTTELTON, 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

Erasmus, in his Adagia (ed. 1643, p. 48, col. 2), 
gives this adage in Greek: diAos MAdrwy, adda 
uddrov 4 &AHGea. Erasmus seems to be quoting 
from Galen, in whose voluminous works, how- 
ever, I have not been able to find the passage. 

ScHin. 


Wasnineton an Inripet (3*¢ S. viii. 209.) — 
The Rey. Dr. Miller, of Birmingham, some years 
ago, published a lecture on Washington, in which 
he said that his researches did not enable him to 
afirm that Washington, on his death-bed, gave 
evidence of Christian belief. Cyr would, no 
doubt, hear from Dr. Miller on this point if he 
wrote to him. LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

Taxoents (3** S. viii. 209.)—I may be allowed 
to express a little surprise that any one writing 
from Oxford, should be obliged to ask “N. & Q.” 
for the habitat of words which are in the finest 





But this would apply to many other ode of Horace, iv. 4,33. Sed is omitted between 


Doctrina and vim. LYTTELTON. 


Hagley, Stourbridge. 


W. ALEXANDER (3S. vi. 434.)\—The volume 
of poems referred to was not a posthumous work. 
A short biography is prefixed to it. The author 
was born at Philadelphia in the year 1808, edu- 
cated at the University of Pennsylvania, kept an 
academy, and finally became an instructor in the 
said University. The dramas in the volume are : 
Ella, or the Prince of Gilead’s Vow, and The Fail 
of Palmyra. In the Philadelphia Library is a 
volume of his manuscript poems, presented by the 
author. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


Two Reaprines rn “ Hater” (3% S., yi. 410.) 
As to the expression “ Disasters in the sun,” I 
think that your correspondent in Berlin will pre- 
fer a reading which I proposed a few years ago 
through the columns of the (Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, to either of the three amendments which he 
suggests, 

I am convinced that Shakspeare wrote “ Did 
usher in the sun.” This makes sense of the whole 


| passage: it is metrical, and it produces a line in 


analogy with the line beginning with the words 
“ did squeak and gibber.”’ 

The words “did usher” might be readily mis- 
taken for disasters, and the compositor’s eye may 
have caught the word stars in the line above. 

WittraM Duane. 

Philadelphia. 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S UNANSWERED RIDDLE 
(3"4 8S. vi. 413.)—The answer here proposed must 
be wrong, unless it can be shown that fishes ac- 
companied Noah into the ark. During the Deluge, 
soles and eels would have fared better outside of 
the ark than within, UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 


OrancE Toast (3" S. viii. 159, 200.) — Being 
one among the oldest surviving members of the 
Orange Brotherhood, and having, ever since my 
admission therein, in 1797, sate at its festivals 
among the noblest and almost the highest in the 
land, I claim to say that in not any one of these 
was the irreverent and ruthless ribaldry which 
has been stated to Crrit, or the still worse to Mr. 

REDMOND, or anything accordant with its spirit 

ever thereat uttered. The “toast” immediately 
following that of “The Church” and of “The 
Sovereign,” was—totidem verbis—“The glorious, 
pious, and immortal memory of King William 
the Third;” unaccompanied with papal pillory, 
priestly pelting, or any other vulgar brutality. 

Such is—not my “ version,” as CyRiL terms it— 
but my truthful report of our Charter Toast, 
which few living men can more fully authenticate. 
In the year 1813, in my capacity of secretary in 
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England to the Grand Lodge of Ireland, I ad- 
ministered the oath of its Grand Mastership to the 
Duke of York, and placed its insignia on the royal 
person. I thank Min. RepMonpd for the oppor- 
tunity which he has afforded me of recording this 
honour, which my sons will, I trust, ever cherish ; 
and of warning him against the “ one of the bro- 
therhood ” who has so strangely abused his cre- 
dulity; and who is either a false, or a sham 
* brother,” I care not which. 


I desire to add, that neither in the Orange oath | 


or declaration is there a syllable which any Chris- 
tian-minded Protestant may not conscientiously 
take toward God and the Queen. 

I enclose my card, which may be shown to 
Cyrit or to Mr. Repmonp. A severe bronchial 
affection has prevented my earlier communication. 

E. L. 8. 


EpigRam on St. Luxe (3" S. viii. 161.) — By 
the Rey. Richard Lyne, D.D., Rector of Eynes- 
bury, near St. Neot’s, 1750—1767. See “N. & Q.” 
1* 8. vi. 507, 615. Josern Rix. 

St. Neot’s. 

Atiantic Caste TeLeerarn (3** 8, viii. 204.) 
With respect to a quotation from La France, in a 
note by Mr. T. J. Bucxron, I beg leave, with all 


deference, to say that I, with many others, have | 


the very best reasons for believing that there never 
was one word or signal passed between America 
and England, or vice versd, by the Atlantic cable 
of 1858. Numerous facts tend to confirm, if not 
altogether to corroborate, that belief. About two 
years ago a naval officer made, or offered to make, 
an affidavit at the Mansion House, that no mes- 
sage or signal had ever passed. Among a host of 
suspicious circumstances connected with the lay- 
ing of even this last cable [why use the absurd 
word cable? it is not a cable in any sense}, it 
should not be forgotten that the directors carefully 
excluded any independent literary gentleman or 
reporter from the Great Eastern, when the experi- 
ment, for it is nothing more, of laying the wire 
was in progress. Observe, too, the absurd sus- 
picion held out to the public gullibility, that one 
of the workmen employed on board of the vessel, 
had wilfully rorhens | or destroyed the cable, by 
thrusting a piece of wire through it. 

The following words, apparently quoted by Mr. 
Bucxtoy from La France, are merely absurd jar- 
gon:— “The course from Ireland to Newfound- 
land was more difficult than the opposite direction, 
because the voltaism has to contend against the 
earth current ”!!! 

I may just add, that no man of the slightest 
nautical experience can believe, that after the wire 
was lost, it was ever grappled again. 

WILLIAM PINKERTON. 

Creaxine Sores (3" S. viii. 128, 179.) — An 
eminent physician once told me that he had found 


' 
| a remedy against creaking shoes, in putting a piece 
of wash-leather between the two soles of the shoe, 
A. M. 
Tue Ocran Cavern (3 S. viii. 129.)\—T have 
just perceived Norto’s query as to this book, It 
was published by William Hone, 8vo, London 

(1820) at 4s. 6d. The poem is in three cantos, 

and the story which forms its ground-work is to 

be found in Mariner’s Account of the Customs and 
| Manners of the Tonga Islands. 

“ The tale is beautifully related in the poem, and occa- 
sions feelings which a real bard only can raise, The 
author’s name is not affixed. It has been attributed to 

one who ranks highest amongst the children of song. 
Handsomely printed in 8vo, uniformly with Lord Byron’s 
poems. 


So far the advertisement; si vis decipi, 

I am not quite sure of the above date; but it was 
certainly not later than 1820, and therefore ante- 
cedent to Byron’s poem, The Island, in which the 
same romantic incident is versified (Canto rv. 6), 
and which was written at Genoa in 1823, and pub- 
lished in the same year. Wruram Barss. 

Birmingham. 

Tue Great Bep or Ware (3" §. viii. 167.)— 
With reference to the statement that the Great 
Bed of Ware had been bought by Mr. Dickens, 
allow me to say, I was present when it was put 
up by auction, viz. by Jackson, auctioneer, Hert- 
| ford ; and 100 guineas was bid for it, or rather, it 

was put up at that sum. No one advanced upon 
it, and, as a consequence, it was bought in. And 
the Great Bed of Ware remains where it did be- 
fore the sale, viz. at the Saracen’s Head Inn, 
Ware. I remember it being reported in the sale 
| room, at the time, that Mr. C. Dickens had bought 
it, but such was not the case. Being at Ware on 
Thursday, Sept. 14, I made inquiries; and can 
assure you the bed is still there, not at Gadshill. 
Cuartes Warttey, Jun. 


Hoddesdon, Herts. 


Bevepict (3 S. viii. 210.)—In accordance 
with the view expressed in the reply, that we 
| must look earlier than Shakspeare for the original 
use of the name Benedict, or Benedick, to signify 
a newly-married man, I trust I may be permitted 
to suggest what appears to be the true cause and 
origin of such an application of the term Benedict. 

According to the judgment of the primitive 
Church, no Christian could be married aright 
without the nuptial benediction (“ benedictio nup- 
tialis”), still termed in French “ bénédiction 
nuptiale.” Hence we may understand how the 
“bridegroom” of the morning, ere night, was 
hailed a “Benedict.” The bride did not receive 
a corresponding title, for a good and sufficient 
reason. She did not receive her full blessing om 
the bridal day: part of it, called the “ benedictio 
sponsarum,” being reserved for the morrow, oF for 
a subsequent period. The bridegroom, on the 
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contrary, got his complete benediction on the | 


same day he got his wife, and so came out a full- 


blown Benedict at once. 
In our English language, which I believe is the 


only one that in the present day thus connects | 


the name Benedict with matrimony, we find an- 

other trace of the same connection: the sack- 
sset, taken the last thing on the night of 

the wedding, being once called “ benediction- 
eset ” : — 


“He and his consort sat in state, like Saturn and | 


Cybele, while the benediction-posset was drunk.” — Hum- 
phrey Clinker, iii. 265, edit. 1771. 
SCHIN. 

Is it not probable that “ benedict” is derived 
from the Latin, and means simply the happy man, 
as a newly married couple is often spoken of as 
“the happy pair”? By the way, is this last ex- 
pression to be found for the first time in Dryden's 
“Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day”? W. R. 

Edinburgh. 

Apurrat Bensow (3" S. viii. 207.) —a. will 
find a copy of the epitaph of Admiral Benbow in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, under the head of 
“Monumental Inscriptions of the West Indies :”— 

“ Here lyeth interred the body of Joun Bensow, Esq., 
Admiral of the White. A true pattern of English cou- 
rage. Who lost his life in defence of his Queen and 
Country, November y* 4", 1702, in the 52"¢ year of his 
age, by a wound in his leg received in an Engagement 
with Mons* Du Casse. Being much lamented.” [A slab 
on the pavement. } 


Charles Horneck was elected a member of the 
Cornish Club before 1780, and he died in 1804. 
Did “ Castle-Horneck,” near Penzance, now the 


eg | of Mr. Borlase, once belong to the Hor- 


neck family. It is probable that they held pro- 
perty in Cornwall, as one of the rules of the 
Cornish Club was, that the person proposed for 
election should be a native of the county, or the 
possessor of property there. TRETANE. 
“Tae Ruesy Macazine” (3° S. viii. 190.) — 
1. “Xantippe,” &c.—B. stands for Burbidge, 
now the Rey. Thomas Burbidge, D.D., formerly of 
Leamington. 2. “Chirpings,” &.—N. is now 


| the Rey. John Nassau Simpkinson, rector of Great 


The Admiral lies interred on the right as you | 


approach the altar, and within the railing, of the 
parish church of Kingston, Jamaica. SPaL. 


Pumonoeicat Socrety’s Dictionary (3* 8. 
viii. 190.)—““ Who” in the nominative, as a simple 
relative, between 1382 and 1523, will be found in 
The Pylgremage of the Soul, printed in 1483, which 
contains the following passage : — 

“ Who (he that) procureth ony suche alyenation, he 
wrongeth the Lord”... . “This was his last will, and 
who that withstandeth the last wil offendith the lawe.”— 
Chap. xxxi. (in the reprint of 1859, p. 36.) 

In Foxe’s account of Walter Brute, we have an 
extract from a document of 1391, containing these 
words : “ Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost” 
(vol. iii., modern edition, p. 137). 

In Spenser's Hymne of Heavenly Love, we 
read : — ; 

“ Moved in its selfe by love.” 

Is this a misprint, or is it a genuine instance of 

the use of its ? H. 


Horneck Faminy (3" S. vi. 38, 92, 112.) —I 
have lately obtained a letter, written by Capt. 
William Horneck, July 27, 1733, to the Board of 
Ordnance, respecting the building of a new curtain 
in brick to the fortifications at Portsmouth. Per- 
haps M. S. R. would like to see it. Lieut.-Gen, 


Brington, Northamptonshire. 3. “Two autumn 
Days at Athens.” —T. Y. C. stands for the late 
Arthur Hugh Clough. Old Rugbeians, his con- 
temporaries in the school, will remember the nick- 
names suggested by the initials T. Y. 

JAYDEE. 

ETHER AND CHLOROFORM (3"¢ S. viii. 187.) — It 
is observed by your correspondent J. Y. that the 
practice of rendering patients insensible to pain 
previous to the performance of a difficult surgical 
operation was not unknown to the ancients; and, in 
proof of this assertion, he gives an interesting ex- 
tract from Middleton’s tragedy of Women beware 
of Women. I believe the most extraordinary, as 
well as the oldest illustration of such a practice 
will be found incidentally referred to in the vene- 
rable if not very veracious pages of the Greek 
naturalist and historian lian. I append an ex- 
tract of AZlian’s marvellous story : — 

“In the absence of Asculapius his attendants under- 
took the cure of a woman, who was afflicted with a worm 
in her bowels. Their mode of proceeding was as follows : 
To put her to sleep, to cut off her head, and then one of 
them extracted from her bowels an enormous worm (an 
éAuws.) So far they were successful; but they had not 
the skill to replace properly the amputated head on its 
owner’s shoulders. Meanwhile “sculapius returned, and 
finding fault with the operators for attempting what was 
beyond human skill, he ‘in a manner alike divine and 
ineffable,’ readjusted the head, and restored the woman 
to life.”—De Animal. lib. ix. c. 33, pp. 541, 542. Cologne, 


1616. 
W. B. Mac Case. 
Dinan, Cotes du Nord, France. 
Qvoration (3 §, viii. 228.)—The lines begin- 
ning 
“ Continuous as the stars that shine” 
will be found in Wordsworth. They form the 
second stanza of a short poem, called “ The Daffo- 
dils,” which commences — 
“ | wandered lonely as a cloud,” &c. 
G. W. Tomrrnson. 
Huddersfield. 
Prymovtn (3" §. viii. 87, 137.) — The print of 
Plymouth Royal Hospital, referred to by Mr. 
PrIDEAUX, is taken from The State of the Prisons 
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in England and Wales, by John Howard, 1792, 4th 


ed. Plate 22 of the same work is the ground- 


plan of the building, which may be the one with | 
| prised at being told, in admiring tones, that they 


reference to which inquiry was first made. 
J. Brooxine Rowe. 
Plymouth. 
Roerr Nortau (3° S. viii. 202.) — Most as- 
suredly Roger North, author of the Lives of the 


Norths, &c., was not a Fellow of Trinity College, | 


Cambridge, in 1723, or at any other time. More- 
over, the only person of the name of North who 
was ever a fellow of that society was William 
North, elected in 1739. = B 4 


INDULGENCES PRINTED BY Caxton (3™ 5S. iv. 
387.)—Will some correspondent kindly inform me 
whether the form of indulgence, No. 3 of Mr. 
Biape’s list, discovered by Mr. Bradshaw in the 
Town Library of Bedford, has been fully de- 
scribed; and if so, where? If not described, fur- 
ther information as to the form, &c., is requested. 

AIKEN IRVINE. 

Kilbride, Bray. 

Sir Henry Ragsurn: Rev. Jonn Hay (3" 8S. 
viii. 225.) — 8. P. has inconsiderately condemned 
Mr. Chambers for not having noticed the Rev. 
John Hay, minister of Peebles, 1720-40, in his 
excellent History of Tweeddale. If your corre- 
spondent will take the trouble of referring to the 
history in question, p. 223, he will find Mr. Hay 
is mentioned ; not, however, as a celebrity, which 


probably he had no claim to be, but as having, 


| 


when minister, in 1733, desecrated the church- | 


yard by putting his horses therein, which incurred 
the displeasure of the council of the burgh, who 
forbid him to continue the practice under a penalty 
of ten pounds Scots. Your correspondent says 
his daughter Ann married, and had a daughter 
Anne, who became the wife of Sir Henry Raeburn, 
our Scottish Gainsborough ; but he does not men- 
tion her surname, which was Edgar, or that her 
introduction to Raeburn was her own application 
to sit to him, which soon ended in matrimony, as 
in the case of the English Claude—I mean Gains- 
borough—who, I believe, had a like matrimonial 
adventure. Mr. Chambers states the Hays were 





tween cricket, football, and such like important 
avocations, when trying their stilts this summer 
where they were staying in Suffolk, were sur. 


walked well “ on the crutches.” 
CHartes Bovretr, 


MEDAL FOR THE BATTLE oF MILBALty (3" 8, 
viii. 228.)—In reply to Mr. Grnson’s query re- 
garding the — said to have been granted to 
Joseph Cain, of the Guerriers du Nord, afterwards 
incorporated into the Fifth West India Regiment 
(not the corps just disbanded), for the battle of 
“Milbally,” I have no doubt that the action 
fought on the 2nd June, 1797, near the fort of 
Mirebalais, in St. Domingo, is the one referred to, 
This occurred during the British occupation of St. 
Domingo, and was one of a series of actions 
against the negroes and mulattoes, who were 
trained in the European manner, and led by the 
celebrated Toussaint L’Ouverture. In the enter- 
prise against this post of Mirebalais, detachments 
of the 14th, 18th, and 2]st Light Dragoons, 
under Lieut.-Colonel Carter, of the first-named 
regiment, highly distinguished themselves by 
driving 1200 of the enemy from a strong position, 
and capturing two out of his three pieces of 
cannon, with a quantity of ammunition. One 
sergeant and one private of the dragoons were 
the only casualties. This important service was 
highly commended in the official despatches, but 
no authorised medal was ever issued. It was, 
however, the practice in some regiments, as I 
have shown in my Medals of the British Army 
(vol. ii. pp. 6, &c.), for the officers to give suc 


| decorations, which have, in some instances, been 


afterwards legalised by receiving the royal con- 
firmation. The practice was always jealously 


| watched, because all military honours must flow 


from the Sovereign; and hence the wearing of 
these regimental medals was prohibited, except in 
a few special cases. I have never seen the medal 
in question, which, certainly, has never been of- 


' ficially recognised. Tuomas CARTER. 


long ministerially connected with Peebles, the | 


more noted member of the family being Dr. Theo- 
dore Hay, temp. Charles I. W. R.C. 
Struts, Crutcnes (3" S. vii. 478; viii. 178, 
239.)—At Ingoldmells, in Lincolnshire, there is a 
brass to William Palmer, 4.p. 1520. The effigy has 
beside it a small cross-headed staff, or “ crutch,” 
as we commonly call such a support; but the ac- 
companying inscription expressly entitles this staff 
a “ stilt,” speaking of William Palmer “ wyth ye 
stylt.” Can this “stylt” have been a “ Palmer's 
staff” in more senses than one? On the other 
hand, my two younger boys, who occasionally take 


to “walking on stilts” during the intervals be- 


Horse Guards. 


Jounx Pr» (3" S, viii. 206.)—John Pine, Esq. 
—not John Pym—was member for Poole in the 
Parliament of 1640. See A Catalogue of the 
Names of all such who were Summon’d to any 
Parliament (or Reputed Parliament) from the 
Year 1640. Lond. 1661, p. 7. The Commons 
Journals contain notices of several persons nam 
Pym, besides John Pym, the well-known Parlis- 
mentarian. Epwarp Peacock. 


UNACKNOWLEDGED Repvsiication (3" 5. vil. 
$46.)—The explanation offered by Mr. CLvLow, 
I submit, confirms my case. There was & repub- 
lication of the Aphorisms in the Sunshine and 
Shadows, but no prefatory note to apprise the 
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reader of the fact. I contend for the moral obli- 


ion of the 
Before all things, in the a, of Book-world, 


let us have mutual frankness anc candour ! 


ceive, 
I have read his first. 
Melbourne. 


D. Brarr. 


997,.)—There is no authority, I believe, superior 
to Sismondi on this subject. é 

(Guelph) became extinct with Cunegunda, a fe- 
male; and the family of D'Este succeeded to their 


en Italie. 
prefatory note in all such cases. | 


Mr. | 


Civtow's second work I shall be happy to re- | 


» s attentively and pleasantly as : I 
and to read as attentively and pleasantly as | of the Church, vol. ¥. pp. 1 seqg. (edit. 1842). 


The family of Welf | 


estate, from which house our Royal family is | 


descended. cn 
The Ghibelines were so named from Weibe- 


lungen, a castle in the diocese of Augsburg. 
“Conrad fut élevé au tréne, maison qu’on désignoit, 


tantét par le nom de Salique, et tantot par celui de Guci- | 


belinga, ou Waiblinga, chateau du diocese d’Augsbourg, 
dans les montagnes de Hertfeld. Ses partisans 
furent ensuite appelés Gibelins. 


Une autre maison puis- | 


sante, originaire d’Altdorf, possédoit, & cette époque, la | 


Baviere ; comme elle eut & sa téte, successivement, plu- 
sieurs princes qui portoient le nom de Guelfs ou Welf, 
dle fut elle-méme, ainsi que ses partisans, désignée par 
celui de Guelf. Ces noms y furent pour cri de guerre.” 
(Sismondi, Rep. Ital. ii. 22. 

The same author refers to Henry the Proud, 
heir to the house of Guelf, Duke of Saxony and 
of Bavaria, and Marquis of Tuscany as distin- 
guished from the Ghibeline house, or that of Ho- 
henstauffen. (Jd. ii. 38.) 

Raumer’s work on the Hohenstauffen should 
also be referred to, and generally all the authori- 
ties cited by Sismondi in his great work. 

T. J. Bucxtoyn. 

Your correspondent Mr. Datton may be in- 
terested in the following quotation from a very 
useful little volume, which forms one of a series 
published in Paris by L. Hachette et Cie, Histoire 
du Moyen Age, par V. Duruy : — 

“Dans l'empire, Lothaire se trouva pressé entre deux 
puissantes maisons ; celle de Souabe, qu’il combattit sans 
la pouvoir abattre; celle de Bavivre, qu'il agrandit en 
faisant épouser sa fille au duc Henri le Superbe qui, a la 


mort de Lothaire, hérita de tous ses domaines, le duché | 


de Saxe en Allemagne et, en Italie, les fiefs de la grande 
Comtesse. La domination de Henri le Superbe s’étendit 
alors de la Baltique jusqu’ au Tibre, mais ses fiefs étaient 
spares, et cette division l’affaiblissait. Ceux de Hohen- 
staufen, au contraire, se touchaient : c’étaient les duchés 
de Souabe et de Franconie. 

“ Quand Lothaire mourut (1137), il fut évident que la 
couronne passerait dans l'une de ces deux grands maisons. 
Celle de Saxe paraissait assurée de l’obtenir, mais beau- 
coup de vassaux allemands commencerent & songer qu’il 
ne faillait pas se donner un trop puissant maitre, et, 
presque subrepticement, firent nommer, dans une diéte 
convoquée a Mayence, en l’absence des députés saxons et 


Godley - 


bavarois, Conrad de Hohenstaufen, Seigneur de Weiblin- | 


gen. Henri le Superbe protesta. I] était chef de la 
maison des Welfs. Leurs partisans s’appelérent Guelfes 
# Gibelins, noms qui passerent les Alpes et s’établirent 


Comme Ja maison de Souabe fut l’ennemi du 
saint-siége, la faction favorable a l’empereur fut celle des 
Gibelins ; les amis de l’indépendance de I’Italie et de la 
papauté furent les Guelfes.”—P. 255. 

The bearing of these contests upon the Church 
of Rome may be seen in Prof. Déllinger’s History 


There is an interesting note on the subject of 


, . ae | Mr. Datron’s twofold query in the late Mr. 
Tae GuELPHS AND GuHIBELINES (3 8S. viii. | . 


Cary’s translation of Dante (Paradise, canto vi. 
number 10), which, if not within reach of Mr. 
Datoy, it will give me pleasure to transcribe 
and forward to him. See further Muratori, Dis- 
sert. de G, et G.in Antig. Ital. Med, A°vi, tom. iv. 
p. 606, H.W. T. 

“T maladetti nomi di parte Guélifa e Ghibellina si dice 
che si criarono prima in Alamagna, per cagione che due 
grandi baroni di la avevano guerra insieme, e ciascund 
avea una forte castello, l’ uno incontro all’ altro: l’uno si 
chiamava Guelfo, e I’ altro Ghibellino.”—Boce. Nov. 15, 
ll. (Tramater, Vocab. Ital. t. iii.; see also Chronicon 
Weingartense de Guelfis Princip. apud Leibnitz, t. i. p. 71.) 

“ D’aprés une Chronique de Baviere, citée par Masco- 
vius, 1. iii. p. 141, ces noms commencérent a étre donnés 
aux partis apres la bataille de Winsberg, entre Conrad 
III et Guelfo, le 21 Decembre, 1140. Cesnoms y furent 
donnés pour cri de guerre.” 

See for the Factions, &c., Sismondi, Histoire des 
Républiques Italiennes. J. Macray. 

Oxford. 

“A Nation oF Snopxrrrers” (3 8, viii. 
191.) —This phrase, repeated a few millions of 
times every year by the newspapers, is invariably 
credited to the first Napoleon. Now, that re- 
nowned general may have flung the phrase full in 
the face of John Bull, in a moment of insuppres- 
sible Anglophobia; but if he did, he first bor- 
rowed it from our own Adam Smith. As witness 
the following extract from The Wealth of Nations, 
Book rv. Chap. vii. part 3: — 

“To found a great empire for the sole purpose of 
raising up a people of customers, may at first sight ap- 
pear a project tit only for a nation of shopkeepers. It is, 
however, a project altogether unfit for a nation of shop- 
keepers, but extremely fit for a nation whose government 
is influenced by shopkeepers.” 

D. Brarr. 


Melbourne. 

Curious Names (3" S. viii. 236.)—At the end 
of 1861 or early in 1862, appeared an advertise- 
ment in a London paper, either the Times or 
Morning Advertiser, for the next of kin to Blastus 
At school I knew a boy of the name 
of Orson, so called because one of his relations was 
named Valentine, after the celebrated Valentine 
Greatrakes. In San Francisco de las Montaiias, 
near Panama, resides a family of the name of 
Feo (Anglice Ugly); there are ten sons, named 
successively Francesco Primero, Francesco Secundo, 
&e., up to Francesco Decimo. The father’s name 
is also Francesco, and the mother Francesca. 

Joun Power. 
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Mrracte or Sr. Bernarp (3" S. viii. 225.) — 
I have seen this legend of St. Bernard related 
differently, more intelligibly, and perhaps more 
interestingly, in an old German Lives of Saints, 
where it is told as follows: — 

“Once upon a time the holy man, Saint Bernard, rode 
abroad on horseback, and came to a road where some 
gamesters were sitting at play. And one of them said to 
himself: ‘ That monk has a fine horse; I wish I had won 
it at play.’ St. Bernard heard him, and rode up to him. 
The people wondered what the holy St. Bernard would 
do among gamesters. Then St. Bernard said to the 
gambler: ‘Wilt thou play for the horse? If thou wilt, 
stake something against it as good, or something better.’ 
Then said the gamester: ‘What shall I stake against 
you?’ St. Bernard answered : ‘If I win, thou shalt be- 
come my brother ; but if thou winnest, the horse shall be 
thine.’ Then was the gamester right glad, and thought 
to himself, the monk doesn’t know how to play ; and so 
said to St. Bernard: ‘ He that throws most points shall 
be the winner.’ Then the gamester played his best, and 
threw three dice very high, and threw eighteen points. 
Then was the gamester full of joy. Then the holy St. 
Bernard threw, and called upon our dear Lord 
Christ in his heart. 
in two, and each turned up a size, and they made altoge- 
ther thirty-six points. Then the gamester lamented ex- 
ceedingly that he should no longer remain in the world ; 
and St. Bernard was very glad of his good luck in win- 
ning the young man, and took him home with him to his 
monastery. And he became there a good monk, and led 
a holy life there to the end.” 

F, C. H. 


Tyran Purpte wy America (3 S, viii. 228.) 
The natives on the coast of Central America from 
Panama Bay to the Gulph of Chiriqui use up to 
the present time a purple dye, called by them 
Tinta de Caracol, extracted from a shell-fish plen- 


tiful on the rocks between high and low water, | 


with which they colour thread, made of Argave 
fibre, cotton, wool, or silk; they also dye manu- 
factured articles with it. : i 
purple, and indelible. 
tigo Bay and Veraguas. 
urine. Seemann, in the Voyage of the Herald, 
Lond. 1845, 8vo, vol. i. p. 267, thus refers to it: 
“ A purple dye is obtained from the Caracolilla* 
( Purpura patula, Linn.)” 

Many other writers on the natural history of 
the isthmus refer to it, but I cannot here name 
them. I think it is mentioned in the Catalogu 
of Shells of the Isthmus of Panama, published by 
a New York Society some time about 1850. I 


It is mostly used in Mon- 


had the volume, but left it behind me in Panama | 


when I returned in 1862, Jonun Power. 


“ JERUSALEM THE GoLpEN” (3 S, vii. 283.)— 
Archbishop Trench, in his note on this lovely 
Latin hymn, refers, for Dr. Neale’s English trans- 
lation of it, to a fugitive pamphlet, long since out 
of date. It may be worth noting that the trans- 


- ; ' tape ‘ 4 
lation in question, and English translations of 


aracolilla, or Caracol, is used on the isthmus as a 
generic name for any univalve. 


esus | 
Then each of the three dice parted | 


It is a beautiful violet | 


The colour is fixed with | 


| many other glorious and beautiful old hymns of 

| the Roman ritual, are to be found where, it 
probable, hymn collectors would hardly thal ab 
searching for them. I allude to the treatise on 
“The Ecclesiastical Poetry of the Middle n 
by Dr. Neale, bound up in the volume entitled 
History of Roman Literature, in the well-knows 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana series, published by 
Griffin & Co. (London, 1852.) D. Bram. 

Melbourne. 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Sossex Ancumotocrcat Socrerr's Pontcarions. Vols. II. IL 
Kerr itto ditto Vol. I, att. 
Genenat Ivpex ro rae Gewrieman's Macazive. 
Any Kent Directory between 1590 and 1750. 
Wanted by Capt. Bathurst, 8, West Cliff, St. Lawrence, Isle of 
Thanet. 
Ramos, Aeuitancm Impenn Bica: Tractatus de Aquile dupliciGem, 

Imp. éto, Lemgoria, 1716. 

Mewestaten, Les Onnemens Exrfaisuns pes Anwornimn 18m, 

Paris or Lyons, 166—. 

Simon, Anmontat Généaat ve c’Esprne Faancan, Tome Il. Folio, 

Paris, 1814. 

Wanted by Rev. J. Woodward, New Shoreham. 


Lesca’s Picrvunes rnom Powcu. Second-hand. 
Wanted by Mr. Joseph Simpson, Bookseller, Edgware, London, N.W. 


Bewres's Qcapavreps. ist Edition. lene paper. 
Manspan's Nomiusmata Ontewtare. 2 Vols. ito. 
Mesuen anv Swepennone : a Pamphlet. 
Rrrson's Ancient Sones, 1790 and 1829. 

Farny Lecenns. 3 Vols. 


Wanted by Wr. John Wilson, 93, Great Russell Street, WC. 


Patices ta Correspondents, 


We postpone until next week our usual Notes on Books. 


Cramer. There is no charge for the insertion of Queries. AD were 
quire is that they should be upon such sulyects as ye zQ” ia intended fo 
illustrate. Scientific queries shouid be addressed to the scientifie 5 
We are ox natantly receiving queries which we cannot sort. 
This week an old Correspondent asks us to recommend him to @ 

who will supply him with “ really good cigars ;" and another, whare 
may obtain a supply of “ good «lkworms’ eggs, either in Lenten 
Paris.” This latter would prububly obtain a satisfactory answer 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Mxuon. Will this Correspondent state where a letter will rea 
| him? 

S. Repmoxp. There are numerous editions of Robin Hood's Garlen® 
| many of them without dates. There is one noticed by 
at London, 1787, \8mo. Ritson's is the best collection, Lend. 17%, 7O8 
Svo, 2 vols. 

Excy. Dr. Samuel Harsnett was successively Bishop of Men! 
1609; Norwich, 1619; and Abp. of York, 1628: ob. May 2%, 1631. 
Chalmers’ or Rose's Biographical Dictionary and the European 4 
zine, xxxv. 22; and for the fate of his library, *N. & @ 

xii. 396. 

A. 0. V. P. The quotation, * Multa renascentur quae jam cel@are” 
4c., is from Horace, Arte Poetica, ver. 70. 

Maamon. The lines — J 

* The schoolboy's pleasure, and the schoolboy's pan, 
Whacks to receive, and marbles to retain,” 
are certainly not in Cowper's Tirocinium, 
@=* Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q." may be nad of the 
| Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. P 
A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “ N.«& is ry 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 


| “Noras awn Qozares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
| issued in Mowraty Pants. The Subscription for Staurzo Comms 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the par ORS a the 
lay | Por Wirsiasm G. Sarre, % 
Com» \nems 


yearly Inpex) is iis. 
yable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of 
BLLIxeron Srazer, Staanp, W.C., where also 
voa ras Evrror should be addressed. 


“Norss & Qusaras”’ is registered for transmission ab: .--- 











